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ARTICLE I. 


SOME CHAPTERS ON THE HISTORY OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION FOR LUTHERAN WOMEN. 


BY MARY E. MARKLEY 


Fifty-one years ago there was printed in the Quarterly 
Review of the Evangelical Lutheran Church a remark- 
able article by Prof. P. M. Bikle, A.M., then of Luther- 
ville Seminary, now famous as the Dean of Gettysburg 
College. The subject is Female Education and the sub- 
stance along with the subject, is so timely that I should 
like to make lengthy quotations. ‘The charge has been 
made,” the article says, “that we are not wide awake on 
the subject.” As evidence, among others, these two 
points are cited: (1) “The silence of the Review. Nearly 
a full set of the Evangelical Review was examined, not a 
single article” found on the subject; (2) “The little at- 
tention received in the Church Papers.” For fifty years 
Dr. Bikle’s article has continued to be all too true a pic- 
ture of the attitude of the Lutheran Church to the edu- 
cation of its young women. Practically every article on 


I Female Education, P. M. Bikle, A.M., Lutherville, Md., 
Quarterly Review, July, 1871. 


(1) 
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Education and its Relation to the Church ever published 
in the Lutheran Quarterly and in the Lutheran Church 
Review has been read. It is nothing short of amazing to 
see how dexterously the phase of education for women 
has been avoided. For example: The address made im- 
mediately before the opening of one of our co-educational 
colleges on the topic “The Ground of its Claim” makes 
absolutely no mention of the fact that women are to be 
received as students.? Another article on Christian Edu- 
cation is a plea for Church colleges for men and schools 
for negroes: nothing is included about women.? The 
most astounding silence on the theme, however, is that 
in a number of a Church publication especially devoted to 
Education in Relation to the Church in which this edi- 
torial remark appears: “In this number the subject of 
Education in the Lutheran Church receives a more com- 
prehensive and elaborate treatment than has as yet been 
attempted in such manner in our land.’* The one re- 
ference to education of women occurs in a paragraph 
concerning co-education at one Lutheran College. 

The few voices that were raised and were solidified in 
print deserve some attention. In 1852 D. F. Bittle, fu- 
ture president of Roanoke, published a valiant and vol- 
uminous Plea for Female Education, in the preface of 
which he writes this: “Could he (the writer) be suc- 
cessful, in connection with others, in awakening the 
Church to her live position and responsibility, in the 
great educational movements of the age, he would be sat- 
isfied of contributing to the Church’s interest, the wel- 
fare of his country, and the happiness of society.” (Rev. 
Bittle had just ceased acting as agent for Hagerstown 
Female Seminary then building.) 

In an article called Collegiate Education published in 
the Quarterly of October 1875, President Helwig speaks 
favorably of his observation of co-education at Witten- 


2 Midland College: The Ground of its Claim, M. Rrodes, D.D., 
Lutheran Quarterly, Oct., 1887. 

3 Christian Education, Rev. J. E. Bushnell, Prosperity, S. C., 
Lutheran Quarterly, July, 1883. 

4 Lutheran Church Review, January, 1806. 
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berg during the previous and first year of its existence 
there. Two articles by women were found in the 
Quarterly—one by Mrs. Mary Stuckenberg on Woman’s 
Education® and one by Mrs. J. M. Cromer on Co-Educa- 
tion. A few sentences of Dr. S. A. Repass from an 
article published in the Lutheran Church Review of July 
1889, I quote: ““What we have endeavored to urge applies 
no less directly to the education of the daughters of the 
church.... It is no less woman’s right to be educated, 
and that, too, up to a high and liberal standard... .In- 
deed, if either must go into life without the advantages 
of an education, let it be our sons rather than our daugh- 
ters....Not that she may preach, or take part in the 
struggle for womans’ rights’ should she be educated; but 
to meet the high responsibilities of motherhood, and in 
her sphere in the family and the church, to impart char- 
acter to the foundations of things, and thus serve in the 
Kingdom of God. That church has, under God, the sur- 
est hold on the future, and especially in this land, which 
is most awake to the importance of the education of her 
daughters. That truth has direct application to our 
ministerium. That with our 100,000 members there is 
no chartered school of high grade under our control for 
education of young women, cannot be set among the 
things which belong to our credit. ... While we are wait- 
ing we are losing—losing influence of educated women. 
And this is one of the weightier matters in the law of 
Church life.” 

So infrequent is the reference to the education of 
young women on printed pages that it was refreshing to 
find reference to the Church’s sons and daughters in the 
printed report of the inaugural address at Wittenberg 
of President J. M. Ruthrauff.’ 

It would seem from long silence on the subject, that 
for the Lutheran Church at large, education for its 
women has been a secondary and an afterthought. It 


5 Quarterly, October, 1887. 
6 Quarterly, January, 1893. 
7 Quarterly, October, 1901. 
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is not pleasant to have to make such a confession. On 
the other hand it becomes the more incumbent upon us 
to give our recognition and gratitude to those people in 
the Church who often at great personal sacrifice have 
worked for the cause of woman’s education in connection 
with Church institutions. 

The subject, The History of Higher Education for Lu- 
theran Women, has of necessity been narrowed. This 
paper deals only with the institutions that through 
synodical relations or personal affiliations have been 
connected with the church bodies now forming The 
United Lutheran Church in America. The term Higher 
Education has had to be interpreted somewhat liberally. 
Obviously without making a careful comparison of the 
curricuium of an institution calling itself a college at any 
particular date, with the curricula of the standard col- 
leges of that same date, it is impossible accurately to 
judge what part of a course was really collegiate and 
what part was so-called preparatory. The same insti- 
tutions at various. times, too, differed considerably in 
standard. The great difficulty in getting hold of source 
material precludes absolute completeness even in the 
narrow range of this paper. What we have is simply 
Some Chapters on the History of Higher meni for 
Lutheran Women. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The efforts made in behalf of education of Lutheran 
girls in Pennsylvania have been fewer and less successful 
than the strength and the prosperity of the Church in 
that state warrants. At Gettysburg and Allentown be- 
ginning in the 40’s and continuing for almost 20 years 
there were successful schools for girls managed in whole 
or in part by Lutherans. They will be discussed at 
length. In 1861 at Hanover there was a Pleasant. Hill 
Seminary conducted by Rev. Wm. Gerhardt; in 1875 at 
Jonestown and at Emlenton seminaries were conducted 
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by Rev. E. J. Koons and Rev. J. B. Fox respectively, 
which admitted girls as well as boys. 

Lancaster in 1870 had a Conestoga Institute under 
the leadership of Rev. H. H. Brunning, Ph.D. Again in 
1897 an attempt was made in Lancaster to establish a 
school under Lutheran auspices. In that autumn Prof. 
W. W. Moore, A.M., for eleven years rector of Franklin 
and Marshall Academy, opened a preparatory school 
which in September 1898 was removed to the annex of 
Grace Lutheran Church and continued there for two 
years. In September 1899 the school was raised to the 
rank of a college and named Cotta College. The college 
annual of 1901 publishes the names of twelve men headed 
by the name of C. Elvin Haupt, D.D. as Board of Coun- 
selors. Dr. Haupt is also named as vice-president in 
charge of Mental and Moral Philosophy and Esthetics. 
Rev. F. F. Buermeyer was professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature and German. President Moore 
was further assisted in Mathematics, History and Na- 
tural Sciences, by three graduates of Franklin & Mar- 
shall. Thirty students are reported in 1901 but, the 
College annual of 1905 names only eight in the collegiate 
courses.* The school was discontinued in 1907. 

Philadelphia from 1868 through 1870 had a school, the 
principal of which was Dr. G. F. Krotel. Later from 
1874 until 1890 Miss Laird conducted a school first under 
her name at 323 North 7th St. and later as the West 
Green Street Institute. The School for Girls was started 
in 1890 by the Mary J. Drexel Home of Philadelphia and 
Motherhouse of Deaconesses, and since 1910 has been 
known as the Lankenau School in honor of the founder 
of the Mary J. Drexel Home. The Lankenau School has 
three departments at present: the Junior, the Interme- 
diate, and the Senior Department. The course in each 
covers four years. The Senior Department corresponds 
to a first class High School.° 


8 The Shield. Published by the students of Madame Cotta 
College, pp. 9-10. 
9 Catalogue of Lankenau School for 1922-23. 
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The history of Irving, Susquehanna, and Thiel, and 
Gettysburg, must be given in some detail at the proper 
places. 


FEMALE SEMINARY OF GETTYSBURG. 


This educational venture connects itself with the name 
of General Herman Haupt, graduate of West Point, 
‘Civil Engineer of Pennsylvania Railroad, and Superin- 
tendent of Military Railroads during the Civil War. 
From 1837 to 1839 Herman Haupt was professor of En- 
gineering and Architecture in Pennsylvania College and 
again from 1845-1847 he was professor of Mathematics. 

During the earlier period Mr. Haupt erected an aca 
demy building known as Oak Ridge (still standing), and 
in it for some years conducted a school for boys under 
that name. A catalogue of Oak Ridge Select Academy 
in 1845 gives the following as faculty: 

Herman Haupt, A.M. Principal and Teacher of 
Mathematics, Natural and Moral Science,. Drawing, etc. 

Wm. H. Harrison, A.B. Teacher of Latin, Greek, & 
German. 

Louis L. Haupt. Teacher in French and assistant in 
English, Mathematics and Classics. 

Among the persons given as references were: 

Hon. Geo. M. Dallas, Philadelphia, Vice-Pres. of the 
United States. 

Rev. Benjamin Kurtz, D.D., Baltimore. 

Thad. Stevens, Esq., Laneaster. 

Rev. Theophilus Stork, D.D., Philadelphia. 

There were 65 boys enrolled in this catalogue.'® 

Coincidently with this school for boys Prof. Haupt was 
managing a school for girls,—The Female Seminary of 
Gettysburg. The catalogue of that institution in 1846 had 
this roster: 

H. Haupt, A.M., Princ., Teacher of Mathematics and 
Natural and Moral Science. 


10 Letter of A. J. D. Haupt, D.D., Summer 1922. 
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Mrs. M. A. Ryan, Teacher of Instrumental and Vocal 
Music, and French. 

Miss M. E. Haupt, Teacher in Preparatory Depart- 
ments. 

Miss Harriet Smith, Assistant teacher in Preparatory 
Departments. 

Mr. Isaiah Gongler, Teacher of Sacred Music. : 

The names of 63 girls who were students the previous 
year are given. 

From this catalogue we learn that the male school 
having suspended, “during the past session the boarding 
department has been removed to the pleasantly located 
residence of the Principal, known as Oak Ridge, and the 
pupils are now under the immediate care of himself and 
lady, as members of their family.” That the plan was 
to extend and stabilize the school can be gathered from 
the following statement in the catalogue: 

“The Institution has heretofore been conducted by 
Prof. Haupt, as a private school. It is now proposed to 
extend its operations, procure an act of incorporation 
with collegiate powers and privileges, and conduct its 
affairs under the auspices of the Board of Council. 

“About five-sixths of the stock required to carry the 
plan into effect having been subscribed, the stockholders 
held a meeting on the 27th of December 1845, at which a 
Constitution was adopted, and a Board of Council elected 
with authority to apply for an act of incorporation 
whenever they may deem it expedient. The Council 
consists of the following gentlemen: 

Rev. B. Keller, Pres. 

Hon. M. McClean, Vice Pres. 
Rev. E. V. Gerhart, Sec. 

J. B. McPherson, Esq., Treas. 
Mr. George Shryock 

Rev. S. S. Schmucker, D.D. 
Rev. C. P. Krauth, D.D. 

D. Gilbert, M.D. 

Rev. H. L. Baugher 

D. M. Smyser, Esq.” 
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For the financial backing $4,000 was advanced by the 
Principal, $1,500 was subscribed in shares of $50 and 
$1,000 was to be subscribed. 

The curriculum for the advanced classes of Oak Ridge 
Department (the Preparatory Department continued to 
function down in the village) is in part as follows: 

4 Class—Geography, Arithmetic, Grammar, History. 

3 Class—Philosophy, Arithmetic, Algebra, History, 
Physiology, Mammalogy. 

2 Class—Ancient Geography, History of Rome and 
Greece, Geometry, Geology, Botany, Entomology. 

1 Class—General History, Uranography, Rhetoric 
(Blair), Evidences of Christianity and Natural Theo- 
logy, Young’s Analysis, Criticism, Mensuration, Trigo- 
nometry and Bookkeeping, Ornithology and Conchology. 

Optional Course: Music, Drawing, Painting, French 
and other languages. 

With such a formidable array of subjects it is worth- 
while noting some portions of the Report to the Board 
and Council of Stockholders published in the same year, 
1846. “The best interests of the pupils are arranged in 
order of importance: 

1. Religious Improvement; 2. Health and Physical 
Comfort; 3. Domestic and Social Duties; 4. Intellec- 
tual Cultivation; 5. Accomplishments.” 

In reference to intellectual cultivation I will remark 
that the education of females is generally much more 
superficial than that of the other sex, and too much time 
is given to what may be called the ornamental branches. 
This is wrong: the duties and responsibilities of women 
in American society particularly, are but little less im- 
portant than those of men, and a course of instruction 
not less thorough and systematic is required. 

“To music and other accomplishments we have given 
the lowest place, for although we consider them highly 
desirable as calculated to add to the pleasures of home.. 
..yet they are least important. Dancing, which is some- 
times taught at school, we disapprove of most decidedly.” 

In this same report appears this sentence: “It is not 
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my wish that the Institution should be placed upon a 
sectarian basis, but that it should be conducted on the 
most liberal Christian principles.” 

In the Lutheran Almanac for 1861 there is listed Get- 
tysburg Female Institute, Rev. D. Eyster, Principal. 
From 1864 to 1868 Mrs. D. Eyster is named as Principal. 
Mrs. Eyster, as Rebecca Reynolds, sister of Dr. W. M. 
Reynolds, was one of Professor Haupt’s teachers before 
the discontinuance of his school on Seminary Hill. 
“After General Haupt became the chief engineer of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and removed from Gettysburg, 
the school on the hill was closed, but another school was 
started on High Street directly opposite the public 
school building, which, I think, was largely under the 
general control of Dr. Schmucker and Hon. D. M. 
Smyser, who until his removal to Norristown as presi- 
dent judge of Montgomery County, was a member of 
Christ Church, Gettysburg Some time after Rev. 
David Eyster removed from Johnstown, New York, in 
1857, Mrs. Eyster undertook the care of the school, but 
under her it was entirely a private enterprise... .Con- 
tinued after Mrs. Eyster’s death, the school must have 
ceased about 1871, due partially to the diversion of a 
portion of the pupils to the school founded by Dr. 
Baugher.’”"! 

The Lutheran Almanac of 1872 cites a Select School 
for Girls, Rev. H. Louis Baugher, Principal. “Shortly 
after his removal to Gettysburg in 1869, Prof. H. Lewis 
Baugher, realizing that the school of Mrs. Eyster did 
not meet the wants of the community, undertook in con- 
nection with his work as a college professor, to estab- 
lish a girls school. ...The attempt failed after about two 
years of work, partially because Prof. Baugher under- 
took work in the seminary as well as in the college." 

At this point education for women under the direction 
of Lutheran educators in Gettysburg seems to have 
ceased. Gettysburg College had been founded in 1832 


it Letter of H. BE. Jacobs; D:D:, LL.D. to Jacob’ A. Clutz, DB. 
LL.D., November, 1y22. 
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and the charter contained no restrictions as to the sex 
of students. But not until the 90’s do the records show 
any women students. 


ALLENTOWN SEMINARY 


The story of Allentown Seminary, its dual Lutheran- 
Reformed personality, and its ultimate evolution and 
development into two separate institutions belongs to 
this history. The following facts are gleaned from The 
History of Muhlenberg College prepared in 1892 for the 
twenty-fifth anniversary: 

“On May ist, 1848, Allentown Seminary was opened 
in the Livingstone Mansion, under the principalship of 
Rev. Christian R. Kessler, of the Reformed Church. 

“The founder of the Allentown Seminary was induced 
to come to Allentown and engage in the work of estab- 
lishing an institution of higher education by the Rev. 
Samuel K. Brobst, of the Lutheran Church, who may be 
said to be originator of the enterprise, since he regarded 
it as a means of furnishing educational facilities for the 
youth of the Lutheran Church in and around Allen- 
town.” 

An announcement, dated March, 1848, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“This institution is especially designed for those who 
desire to prepare themselves for the sphere of teacher. It 
is, however, easily seen that those also can attend the 
institution with advantage who propose studying either 
Theology, Jurisprudence, or Medicine, and wish to pre- 
pare themselves for one of the higher classes of College, 
and also those who are seeking important acquisitions in 
knowledge and a higher culture. This institution will 
offer special advantages to those who desire a thorough 
and practical knowledge of the German language. The 
moral culture of the pupils will receive special atten- 
tion.” 

“Among the branches of study to be pursued, besides 
the regular branches of an institution of this kind, were 
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to be Biblical history, Biblical antiquities, and Christian 
morals. It was to be an institution in which young men 
could be prepared for the practical duties of the office of 
teacher and other spheres of life, and in which young 
ladies could also enjoy the advantages of a higher edu- 
cation. It was not to be a denominational, and yet a 
Christian institution in which all branches were to be 
taught in English and German. 

“But the primary object of the Seminary, though of 
the greatest importance, was not attained, being urged 
in advance of the times, and the institution as a teacher’s 
Seminary proved a failure. The attendance during the 
first term was only eleven, and only four of these had 
come to prepare themselves for teaching In view of 
this apparent failure, the Seminary, though keeping its 
original aim in view, was at once changed to a classical 
school, and in this capacity soon began to be recognized 
and patronized by the people. The attendance increased 
to such an extent that it soon became necessary to furnish 
enlarged accommodations. Accordingly, during the 
summer of 1851, an additional building was erected. In 
the year 1854 the number of pupils had increased to two 
hundred and two, and many had to be refused admission 
on account of the want of accommodations. During the 
summer of the same year, another building was erected, 
four stories high, and the original building was raised 
to three stories. 

“At the time when the Seminary was in the height of 
its prosperity Rev. Kessler died, March 4, 1855. He 
was succeeded by the Rev. William M. Reynolds, D.D., 
of the Lutheran Church, who had charge of the institu- 
tion until the year 1857.” [About 1856, Dr. W. M. Rey- 
nolds, previously at Gettysburg and afterwards Presi- 
dent of Capital University, was for several years Prin- 
cipal of The Allentown Collegiate Institute, where 
special attention was given to young ladies, his sister, 
Mrs. R. M. Eyster being especially occupied with that 
part of the work’”—Letter of H. E. Jacobs, D.D., LL.D., 
1922.] 
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“He was succeeded by the Rev. William Phillips of the 
Reformed Church, November 1, 1857, who continued in 
office until March 26, 1859, when the Rev. William R. 
Hofford, of the Reformed Church, succeeded him and 
continued in office until the year 1864, when the institu- 
tion underwent some changes in its character as a classi- 
cal ‘seminary. 

“In March, 1864, Allentown Seminary, as such, ceased 
to exist, and in its place a new institution was called in- 
to being, under a charter granted by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania by the name of Allentown Collegiate 
Institute and Military Academy. Under this charter 
the institution possessed collegiate powers and privi- 
leges, and made its first advancement towards 
the grade of a college. The course of studies was 
enlarged and the institution assumed a military air, but 
it was still in reality a private classical school, with the 
Rev. M. L. Hofford as president. The course of studies 
embraced four departments: primary, preparatory, 
academic and collegiate. To these were added scientific 
and commercial courses, and a special course for those 
who wished to prepare themselves for teaching, that is, 
a normal course. The collegiate course embraced a course 
of four years, the completion of which entitled students 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and the scientific and 
commerical courses covered three years, the completion 
of which entitled students to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. The only president of the institution under the 
new charter was the Rev. M. L. Hofford, of the Presby- 
terian Church, who continued in office until the year 

867, when the academy ceased to exist. 

“Muhlenberg College opened September 1, 1867, with 
Rev. Frederick A. Muhlenberg as President. This same 
September, 1867, Rev. William R. Hofford assumed the 
duties of the presidency of Allentown Female College, 
which succeeded the female department of Allentown 
Collegiate Institute.” 

In the development traced above, the Lutheran Church 
assumed the responsibility of giving higher education to 
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the young men; it waived the responsibility of making 
the same gift to the young women. 

Allentown Female College was chartered in 1868 and 
has since that time been owned and controlled by the 
Reformed Church in the United States. It exists today 
under the name of Cedar Crest College for Women and 
confers the degrees of B.A. and B.S. During the col- 
legiate years 1920-21 and 1921-2 Cedar Crest College had 
a working agreement with Muhlenberg College by which 
the iatter conferred the Muhlenberg degree upon such 
Cedar Crest students as took additional courses under 
Muhlenberg professors. Muhlenberg College has 
through its own Extension Department, beginning with 
June 1920, bestowed the Ph.B. and B.S. degree upon 
twenty-three women. 


IRVING COLLEGE. 


This institution at Mechanicsburg, Pa., was founded 
in 1856 by Solomon P. Gorgas. Through his generosity 
the first building was erected. In 1857 a charter was 
granted by the Legislature of Pennsylvania conferring 
“all the rights and privileges pertaining to most favored 
institutions.”"* From 1857-1883 it was conducted suc- 
cessfuly under Methodist control. Rev. A. G. Marlatt, 
A.M., was president from the founding until his death 
in January 1865. His successor was Rev. T. P. Ege, A.M. 
The third president was Mrs. Mary L. Kessler, A.M., 
who from 1877-1883 was on the faculty at Hagerstown 
and from 1883-1886 at Lutherville. During her regime 
(in 1888) the institution “changed ownership and is now 
under Lutheran Management. By its charter, the Col- 
lege is non-sectarian and will be governed by a broad and 
unbiased policy.”"* From 1891 the President has been 
E. E. Campbell, Ph.D., but the charter still remains in 
possession of a Board of Trustees. By charter the Board 
is limited to 25 members. The catalogue for 1921-1922 


12 Catalogue of Irving College, 1921-22. 
13 Catalogue of Irving College, 1889-91. 
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carried the following list of Trustees, the great majority 
of whom are Lutheran: 

A. R. Steck, D.D., President; C. R. Trowbridge, A.M., 
Secretary; T. J. Ferguson, D.D., A. G. Eberly, H. N. 
Fegley, D.D., E. E. Campbell, Ph.D., S. W. Herman, D.D. 

“We have for 30 years been under Lutheran auspices, 
our student enrollment has been largely Lutheran, we 
have tried to have a considerable number of our faculty 
Lutheran,....we have the Lutheran Matin service in 
Chapel each morning.'* There is, however, nothing in 
the 1921-1922 catalogue to indicate any church affilia- 
tion. Irving has for more than three decades been edu- 
cating hundreds of girls from Lutheran families and 
many of them are today prominent in the church. From 
1860-1890 inclusive there were 118 B.A. Degrees con- 
ferred. From 1890-1920, 112 received the B.A. and 107 
the B.S. degree. Other degrees conferred in the past 
are M.E.L. and Bachelor of Music. In 1920-1921 cata- 
logue this statement appears: “The College offers 
courses leading to Degree and Diploma as follows: The 
Academic Course, leading to Degree Bachelor of Arts; 
the Music Course, leading to Diploma; a course in Eng- 
lish leading to Diploma; a Course in Expression leading 
to Diploma. Certificates are granted to students who 
have completed the required work in the practical course 
in Domestic Science, in Secretarial work, in Public 
School Music and in Piano.” 


OHIO. 
ESTHER INSTITUTE—COLUMBUS. 

A private venture in the higher education of women 
was made by Lewis Heyl, Esgq., originally of the Joint 
Synod of Ohio, a cultured Lutheran layman who later 
lived in Philadelphia. On October 4, 1852 Mr. Heyl 


opened Columbus Female Seminary with a faculty of 3 


14 Letter of E. E. Campbell, Ph.D., Nov. 24, 1920. 
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men and 4 women. By the next Fall the name Esther 
Institute had been adopted. For eleven years a detailed 
advertisement ran in The Lutheran Standard. In physi- 
cal equipment the school would seem to have been most 
fortunate—“Fronting towards the south, on Broadway, 
nearly opposite the State Capitol and its magnificent 
square of ten acres, Esther Institute occupies one of the 
most beautiful, healthy and eligible sites in the City of 
Columbus. The grounds consist of three full city lots, 
forming an entire square of 18714 feet....The principal 
edifice is 90 feet long by 52 feet wide, and three stories 

It is warmed by three of the Chilson’s hot 
air furnaces and all the sessions, class lecture, and pri- 
vate rooms and halls, are supplied with ventilating flues 
and gas lights The building is also provided with 
convenient bathing rooms, for plunge and shower bath’’® 
Thirty-five thousand dollars was invested in the building 
and equipment. 

The announcements give unusual attention to the 
studies pursued: “The course in the collegiate depart- 
ment will occupy four years The Philosophical and 
Chemical apparatus and other means of illustration con- 
nected with this institution, are unusually extensive and 
complete....The Latin and German Languages are in- 
cluded in the regular course.” 

“The following are optional studies, for which extra 
charges per term are made as designated, to wit: 
French, Spanish, Italian, and Greek, each $8.00 
Drawing, with the use of copies 8.00 
Painting 10.00 to 15.00 
Piano, with the use of instrument, 12.00 to 15.00 
Private in vocal music, 10.00 
The entire expense of board, fuel, lights, washing and 
tuition in the branches of the regular course, is $163 for 
the academic year, including the short vacations.” 

The estimate of at least some of the Lutherans who 
knew of Esther Institute can be judged from three suc- 


15 Lutheran Standard, August 25, 1854. 
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cessive editorials written by Dr. E. Greenwald in The 
Lutheran Standard in Sept. 18, 1852, August 24, 1853, 
and August 25, 1854. 

“We bespeak for it the action of the friends of female 
education here and elsewhere, and confidently recom- 
mend it as worthy of the most extensive patronage. This 
is the second Female Seminary established by members 
of the Lutheran Church in Ohio—one having been in 
successful operation for several years at Wooster, under 
the superintendence of our worthy Brother Pope and his 
accomplished lady.” [There was from 1858 to 1862 in 
Dayton, Ohio, a Cooper Femaie Seminary of which Rev. 
V. L. Conrad, A.M., was principal. This Professor Con- 
rad, afterward of Pennsylvania College, died while 
Junior Editor of The Lutheran Observer. ] 

“We hope therefore that many of our friends abroad 
who send their sons to Capital University, will also send 
their daughters to Esther Institute. Their daughters 
will perhaps be better reconciled to be away from home, 
by the presence of one or more brothers here; and the 
presence of a sister may also exert a good influence upon 
the mind and character of the brothers As both those 
Institutions will occupy their new buildings, and be 
opened for the reception of students, about the same 
time, we hope to see a large number for admission to 
both at the commencement; and that many of our young 
friends from all directions, both male and female will 
avail themselves of the opportunity which they afford, 
to acquire a liberal education. Whilst all other denom- 
inations around us are establishing institutions of learn- 
ing, and are filling them with students, let not Lutherans 
permit themselves to be distanced by others, in the great 
work of mental culture. We have the institutions, and 
they are inferior to none around them; now send us 
your sons and your daughters by dozens and scores, and 
fill those beautiful halls with pupils, whose sparkling 
eyes and beating hearts shall give assurance of rapid 


progress and high attainments in climbing the hill of 
science.” 
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“The advertisement of the opening of the third aca- 
demic year of Esther Institute (named in honor of the 
proprietor’s mother) will be found on our third page. 
We have repeatedly called the attention of our readers 
to this excellent School, but while it enjoys the entire 
confidence of the best and most respectable families of 
this City, of all religious denominations, and has re- 
ceived not only their patronage but also that of some of 
the most prominent citizens of other portions of our 
State; its claims upon the members of the Lutheran 
Church, out of this City, have hardly received a single re- 
sponse. Only one pupil from abroad, whose family is 
connected with our church has as yet entered the School. 
Brethren this should not be so. Mr. Heyl, the proprie- 
tor, has for many years been an active member of our 
communion, known to most of us personally, and to all 
by reputation; and as a Lutheran he cannot but value 
your sympathy and patronage. The institution which he 
has established, at a cost (including the grounds) of over 
thirty-five thousand dollars, is admired by all who visit 
it, and has been pronounced by competent judges, the 
model female seminary of the West, if not of the 
Union. Indeed, we have repeatedly heard intelligent 
visitors from the East declare it to be decidedly superior 
in all its arrangements to any other institution of the 
kind known to them.” 

Esther Institute ceased to exist in 1863. It was first 
noted in the Lutheran Church Almanac of 1855 with this 
commendation: “The regular course of studies is full and 
thorough, including all the branches taught in Female 
Seminaries of the highest character. The Institution is 
furnished with a Laboratory and the best apparatus for 
chemical and philosophical illustration. This depart- 
ment is under the charge of Prof. Wormley of Capital 
University.” [Note the affiliated college idea.] 

Lutheran sons continued to be invited and to come to 
Capital University, but not until 1918 were Lutheran 
daughters invited to Capital University. At its regular 
biennial meeting in August 1918, the Joint Synod of 
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Ohio passed the following: “For the present we recom- 
mend that the Capital University Board be authorized 
to invite not more than 25 young ladies to enter the arts 
course.” 


ILLINOIS. 
MENDOTA COLLEGE. 


The session of the Northern Illinois Synod which in 
1856 established a Scandinavian Professorship in Illinois 
State University at Springfield, passed the following re- 
solution: 

“Whereas there is no Female Seminary west of Ohio 
under the care of the Lutheran Church; and whereas, 
the interests of our Church, in the great Mississippi val- 
ley, demand the establishment of such an institution for 
the education of her daughters; therefore, 

Resolved, That we regard the establishment of a Fe- 
male Seminary under the auspices of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Northern Illinois as highly important 
and necessary and that we are pleased to learn that there 
is a desire expressed on the part of some citizens of 
Mendota to establish such an institution in their midst. 

Resolved, That if the citizens of Mendota furnish a 
suitable site and erect necessary buildings worth at least 
$10,000, that we will obligate ourselves to establish 
such an institution in their midst and furnish a suitable 
number of professors and teachers, providing such pro- 
perty is consigned to a Board of Trustees, two-thirds of 
whom are to be elected by this Synod and the other third, 
by the Board, from among the citizens of Mendota and 
vicinity.”’” 

The Synodical Committee entrusted with the matter 
“met at Mendota in the latter part of June (1856) and 
after the delivery of a sermon on Female Education by 
Rev. F. R. Anspach of Hagerstown, Md., a public meet- 


16 Minutes of Northern Illinois Synod, 1856, pp. 5 & 15. 
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ing was held, addresses were made and a committee ap- 
pointed to take subscriptions for said Seminary. Sub- 
scriptions have been received to the amount of $4,537; 
five acres of land have been donated by P. B. Rust, Esq., 
as a site for the Seminary. 

Resolved, that a Board of 10 Directors be appointed by 
this Synod, with power to appoint 5 more from among 
the citizens of Mendota and vicinity.” 

The school was opened in the Lutheran Church of 
Mendota on the 6th day of May 1857, and taught by Miss 
Ellen Moore. “At the expiration of the first term of 
eleven weeks, a public examination was held which gave 
general satisfaction. The number of pupils in attendance 
is 37.”"" During the summer and fall of 1857 on the site 
deeded to the Board of Trustees by Mr. Rust there was 
erected a four story brick building, fifty by forty, which 
in addition to class rooms had space for thirty boarding 
pupils. 

In 1859 the Rev. Dr. D. Harbaugh, who was one of the 
three Northern Illinois Synod Committeemen to whom 
the launching of Mendota was entrusted, was President. 
The Mendota (Ill.) Times, Jan. 13, 1859 speaks of him 
as “the right man for the place.” The same issue of that 
paper says: “Among the pupils is an accomplished young 
lady, who has been for two years a pupil at the celebrated 
Rockford School for Females; and she hesitates not, to 
give the Mendota College the decided preference.” And 
yet students were not plentiful. Prof. F. W. Conrad of 
Dayton, O., Oct. 26, 1859 writes in The Missionary, “It 
has at present 6 boarding and 10 or 12 day pupils.” [One 
of the pupils of those early days, 1863, Mrs. Hannah 
Easterday Pike, says that during the first year the prin- 
cipal was Rev. A. A. Trimper, who in 1850 was one of 
the two professors at Hillsboro College. From a per- 
sonal letter to Mrs. C. B. Newcomer, Summer of 1922.] 

The necessity of having more students must have 
caused the admission of boys. “According to the catalog 


17 Minutes of Northern I'linois Synod, 1857, p. 14. 
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of Mendota College for 1860-61, the college has an en- 
rollment of 95 scholars—56 females and 39 males’... .'* 
At this time Prof. S. F. Breckenridge, graduate of Wit- 
tenberg, was Principal and Dr. D. Harbaugh was finan- 
cial agent. “Notwithstanding the distracted state of our 
country, the institution is still in successful operation 
(1863), having had 66 students connected with it during 
the past year.’’’® 

Nevertheless the Northern Illinois Synod “Resolved, 
That at the end of the present year Mendota College re- 
vert to its original position and character—that of a 
Female College.’”*’ It looks as if this resolution was not 
carried out for in 1866 we read in the Minutes of Synod: 
“Resolved that, Whereas, It is found that the above in- 
stitution (Mendota) flourishes best as a school for both 
sexes after a most effectual trial of this plan; and 
Whereas, The utmost this Synod can wish is the success 
of the institutions under its care and this is being real- 
ized in a most flattering degree as a mixed school; and 
Whereas, So long as that resolution (That at the end of 
the present year Mendota College revert to its original 
position and character as a Female College) continues 
in force this institution must appear, at least, in the atti- 
tude of insubordination to the authority of the Synod; 
therefore, Resolved,, That said resolution be and is 
hereby rescinded.’”?*. 

By this time the Principal was Prof. Wm. H. Wynn, 
who had associated with him Prof. J. W. Corbett. Prof. 
Wynn was also one of the Synod’s ten trustees. Others 
were: Dr. J. M. Hodge, Rev. D. Harbaugh, Rev. Wm. H. 
Schoch, Rev. Wm. A. Lipe, Rev. J. Fulmer, Rev. A. A. 
Trimper, Rev. J. W. Elser, Mr. S. Bruslough, and Mr. J. 
Bruslough. 

Prosperity continued. During the scholastic year 
1867-1868, 73 females and 59 males were enrolled.2? At 


Minutes of Northern Illinois Synod, 1861, p. 16. 
Minutes of Northern ['linois Synod, 1863, pp. 19 & 33. 
Minutes of Northern Illinois Synod, 1863, pp. 19 & 23. 
Minutes of Northern Illinois Synod, 1866, p. ro. 
Minutes of Northern Iillinois Synod, 1868, pp. 32 & 33. 
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the 1868 meeting of Northern Illinois Synod the follow- 
ing proposition was accepted: “The citizens of Mendota 
will present to the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Northern Illinois, Mendota College consisting of 5 acres 
of ground with college buildings thereon and engage to 
erect an addition to said building to cost not less than 
$6,000; also the Wesleyan Seminary consisting of 214 
acres of ground with Seminary building thereon, both 
pieces of property free of all encumbrance and they also 
pledge themselves to put up all necessary additions to ac- 
commodate pupils when the necessity of the college re- 
quires it, provided that the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
will establish a first class college in our city and endow 
the same liberally as soon as practicable.” In the same 
minutes (page 33) we read: 

“Under the judicious management of its worthy prin- 
cipal and corps of able teachers this institution has sur- 
passed the most sanguine expectations of its friends. We 
trust that now, as this has become the chosen point of 
concentration for our educational! interests in the North- 
west, there will be such unanimity and concert of effort 
in providing patronage for this institution as very soon 
to render it a power for good throughout our Church 
and the whole country.” 

The same minutes of 1868 (p.4) in the President’s Re- 
port contain these sentences: “At the late convention of 
our Synod in Canton, Ill., in Sept. last, a resolution was 
passed almost unanimously to recommend to the Board 
of Trustees of Illinois State University to suspend the 
operation of the school for one year and that meanwhile 
a vigorous effort be made for liquidating the heavy debt 
resting on the institution.” That this effort was not 
successful appears from p. 21 of the same minutes: 

“At the meeting of the Board of Trustees of Illinois 
State University our educational interest closed its op- 
erations in the city of Springfield and the Prudential 
Committee was instructed to sell or lease the university 
building and grounds.” 
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And yet Mendota College was still gaining students in 
1869: 

“The catalogue of Mendota College sets forth the fact 
that this institution has been in a flourishing condition 
during the past year. There were in attendance during 
the year 162 pupils. Nine of these graduated last Com- 
mencement and gave evidence that the labor bestowed on 
them was thorough. 

“It is the earnest prayer of your committee that at the 
approaching Educational Convention such steps will be 
taken and arrangements entered into as will be satisfac- 
tory to the brethren at Mendota and to the highest inter- 
est of our Lutheran Zion in the West.’’* 

In the Educational Report of the commissioners to the 
Synod of Northern Illinois in 1870, Mendota College is 
not mentioned but its death knell was sounded: 

“Four commissioners appointed at the last session of 
Synod to attend to our educational interests were noti- 
fied of a meeting called on Dec. 26, 1869 in the town of 
Carthage, Hancock Co., Ill. It was a meeting of much 
interest. The first step taken was to secure a formal 
union between the different Evangelical Lutheran Synods 
of this state belonging to the General Synod and the 
English Synod of Iowa. This was accomplished. The 
next step was to agree upon some locality for our con- 
templated institution of learning. Three places came 
before us. After much deliberation and earnest prayer 
the proposition of the citizens of Carthage was ac- 
cepted.”*# 

Why an apparently developing and succesful co-edu- 
cational college under the auspices of the Church was 
not given favorable consideration at the time when a 
new site and foundation was decided upon does not ap- 
pear in any of the sources to which I have had access. 
How much of tradition and personality was carried over 
to Carthage has not been discovered. Prof. L. F. M. 
Easterday, first teacher at Carthage, had sisters edu- 


23 Minutes of Northern Illinois Synod, 1869, p. 20. 
24 Minutes of Northern Illinois Synod, 1870, p. 11. 
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cated at Mendota. Dr. Tressler, first president of Car- 
thage, taught at Mendota for a short time. 

The subsequent history of the property at Mendota is 
interesting : 

“Dr. W. A. Passavant called the attention of his 
friends, Drs. S. and G. Fritschel to a property suitable 
for an institution in Mendota. This was about 1872. The 
building had been vacant for some time when the Synod 
of lowa and other States bought it and after remodeling 
moved the Lutheran Seminary from St. Sebald, Iowa 
to Mendota, Ill. It was opened as a Theological Semin- 
ary, May 1874. My impression is that it was bought 
from trustees in Mendota to whom the property had re- 
verted. I am sure that the Wartburg Theological Semin- 
ary of the Iowa Synod (now at Dubuque, Iowa) was the 
direct successor in occupying the building and using it 
for school purposes.” [Letter of Rev. H. L. Fritschel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. | 


MARYLAND. 


The Maryland Synod early gave serious consideration 
to the education of women. “In 1845 through Dr. C. P. 
Krauth the Synod ‘passed a resolution of encouragement 
to Professor Haupt in the work of his Gettysburg Fe- 
male Seminary, and in that connection observed that fe- 
male education can hardly have too high an estimate put 
upon it.’ In 1848, probably on motion of Dr. Morris, the 
Synod expressed herself as highly favorable to the estab- 
lishment of a Female Seminary under the auspices of the 
Church, and adopted the resolutions of the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod relating to this subject. But as nothing 
came of this project to establish an institution under the 
auspices of the Church at large, the Synod began the 
next year to contemplate a seminary under synodical 
auspices She adopted the following preamble and reso- 
lution presented by Rev. D. F. Bittle, afterwards presi- 
dent of Roanoke College: 

‘Whereas, The great importance of Female Educa- 
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tion is beginning to awaken the especial attention of the 
church, and we believe the superior intelligence of the 
daughters of Christian families is identified with the 
prosperity of Christ’s Kingdom, in consequence of the 
part which females are capable of taking in the move- 
ments and benevolent enterprises of the church; and 
Whereas, The Synod of Maryland has in its connec- 
tion a large part of the Christian population of this 
State, and has no institution in which its daughters can 
receive a superior education under the immediate care 
of their own church; and Whereas, We think the 
time has now arrived when immediate action is called for 
upon this subject; therefore, 

‘1 Resolved, That this synod now take the matter 
in consideration, and that a committee of nine gentle- 
men, four ministers and five laymen, be appointed to de- 
vise a plan by which the sum of $20,000 can be raised 
forthwith to be invested in the establishment of a Female 
Seminary within the bounds of this Synod, in any loca- 
tion that the stockholders may deem the most advan- 
tageous, to be conducted under the supervision of the 
synod of Maryland.’” 

“A committee was accordingly appointed but the ques- 
tion of a suitable location for the school seems to have 
delayed the project. In 1850 a new committee was ap- 
pointed to ‘select a site at a suitable place and adopt 
measures for the speedy erection of a seminary’ and re- 
port at the next meeting of the Synod. But this new 
committee never reported The enterprise was under- 
taken by private parties or stock companies and the next 
year the Synod expressed her pleasure at learning ‘that 
efforts.are making to erect Lutheran Female Seminaries 
at Hagerstown and Baltimore’ and recommended both 
of the contemplated institutions to the confidence and en- 
couragement of all the churches.’’”5 

At this point it may be interesting to recall the words 
of Mary Lyon quoted by D. F. Bittle in a remarkable 


25 History of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland, A. 
. Wentz, Ph.D., pp. 134 & 135. 


R 
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pamphlet of 111 pages (p. 95) printed 1852 in Balti- 
more called A Plea for Female Education: 

“They are talking about erecting a building for a Fe- 
male school in this city, but they have had no idea of 
doing it, except by shares, with the expectation of an in- 
come. They look at schools generally, just as they would 
at mercantile business.” 

In Maryland various Lutheran schools for young 
women have existed. In 1869 the Lutheran Almanac 
mentions one at Baltimore. From 1898-1909 there was 
one at Brunswick. After the close of Kee Mar Rev. C. 
L. Keedy, M.D., conducted a Seminary for young women 
at Tahoma Park. The other three institutions in Mary- 
land are well known—those at Burkittsville, Lutherville 
and Hagerstown. 


BURKITTSVILLE. 


In 1867 this institution appears for the first time in 
the Lutheran Almanac with Rev. W. C. Wire, A.M., as 
principal. The school was not listed in the Almanac 
from 1870 until 1876 but it continued under the same 
principalship for twelve years. ‘The school was recom- 
mended to the confidence and support of the Church.” 

We find no word referring to affiliation with the Lu- 
theran Church in the 1874-75 catalogue, nor any refer- 
ence to a Board of Trustees except in the casual state- 
ment, “The Board has ordered that the Seminary be re- 
painted.” In 1882 Rev. David B. Floyd is named as visi- 
tor from the Maryland Synod. 

The principal in 1874-75 was assisted by four women, 
three of whom were doing music and art. And yet a 
Preparatory department of one year and a Collegiate 
department of three years were listed. Latin was given 
one year and no French or German. Rev. J. H. Turner 
succeeded Rev. Wire and then in 1880 Rev. M. L. Heisler, 
A.M., become principal with Miss Alice M. Geiger, first 
woman graduate of Wittenberg, as his assistant in Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, and Latin. Modern languages have 
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been added as electives and “may be taken up by pupils 
at any time.” By 1882 Rev. H. G. Bowers was principal 
and he was assisted by Rev. George S. Bowers, A.M., 
who taught Mathematics, Sciences, Latin, and Greek. 
Only 38 pupils were reported in 1883 and by 1886 the 
school was out of existence. 


HAGERSTOWN FEMALE SEMINARY. 


An act to incorporate this institution was passed by 
the Legislature of Maryland May 31, 1852. Citizens of 
Hagerstown and its vicinity had subscribed $25,000 “for 
the purposes of building and endowing a Seminary for 
the education of Females.” The Seminary was to be “es- 
tablished and conducted upon the plan of Scholarships, 
to an amount not exceeding $60,000.” The patrons or 
subscribers for scholarships were to elect every three 
years “a Board of Trustees to consist of fifteen patrons, 
ten of whom shall be members of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church, and five of these regular ministers in said 
Church, the residue of the Board to consist of persons 
not belonging to that denomination.’’”° 

The cornerstone of the 4 story building, 127 feet long, 
was laid September 1852 and the school was opened Sep- 
tember 1853. The first Principal was Rev. C. C. Baugh- 
man, A.M., who previously was principal of Virginia In- 
stitute, Salem, Va. In 1860 and 1861 Rev. W. F. Eyster 
was principal according to the Lutheran Almanac. In 
1864 the Almanac names Miss Heffelman as Principal. 
From 1866 to 1869 Rev. Charles Martin was head of the 
School and he was succeeded by Rev. W. F. Eyster for a 
term of three years. The next principal was Rev. John 
McCron, D.D. The Rev. C. L. Keedy in 1875 became 
the head of the institution “and three years later became 
the sole owner and proprietor.’’? 

Concerning Curriculum.—The 1855 catalogue says: 


26 An Act to Incorporate a Literary Institution at Hagerstown. 
27 History of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland, A. 
R. Wentz, Ph.D., p. 135. 
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“It is proposed in this Seminary to give instruction in 
the branches usually taught in Seminaries of the highest 
grade in this country.” The fourth annual catalogue 
1857-1858 announces a faculty of five in academic sub- 
jects and two departments: Preparatory and Collegiate. 
In the latter Latin was taught throughout the four 
years: in second year, Cicero and Virgil; in Junior year, 
Tacitus, along with Philosophy of Rhetoric, Geometry, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Botany; in 
Senior year, Latin, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Sa- 
cred History, Evidences of Christianity, Natural Theo- 
logy and Physical Geography. The same catalogue 
prints the report. of the examining committee composed 
of four clergymen (Revs. Giesy, Brown, Edwards, Hill) : 
“The examinations were conducted by the teachers but a 
number of questions were also proposed by members of 
the committee. More than a whole hour was consumed 
upon a single branch, not scumming the surface, but en- 
tering into the details. The ordeal was a most trying 
one to the young ladies, but it affords the committee 
much gratification to be able to say that they all sus- 
tained their examination in a highly creditable manner, 
showing themselves worthy of the beautiful diplomas 
bestowed upon them on the succeeding day.” (There 
were six graduates). The Collegiate Department in 
1869 has only a three year course, but the four year 
course is again printed in 1871. Under expenses in 1872 
appears this announcement: “Languages and Ornamen- 
tals: Tuition in Latin or Greek, no charge; Tuition in 
French or German, $10.” In 1882 appears the name of 
E. E. Campbell, A.M., as professor of Natural Sciences 
and the next catalogue does not carry the name of Mrs. 
M. L. Kessler who was a member of the faculty from 
1876. By 1889 the thirty-eighth Annual Catalogue an- 
nounces that Hagerstown Seminary comprises Kee Mar 
College with Music and Art Conservatory. The an- 
nouncement is made in the catalogue of 1892 that upon 
the completion of the College Course the degree A.B. is 
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conferred. In 1883 fifteen faculty and 110 students 
were reported; in 1892, 100 students. 

Lutheran Affiliation—In the 1857 catalogue the 
names of fifteen trustees are published: Rev. F. R. 
Anspach, D.D. was president and the other four Luth- 
eran clerical members were George Diehl, Henry Bishop, 
C. C. Culler, and C. C. Baughman, Principal. The 22 
references given in 1869 are Lutheran ministers and lay- 
men. Beginning with 1871 the catalogues give consid- 
erable prominence to the visiting committees: one was 
constituted by invitation on the part of the principal, the 
other existed by Synodical appointment. The reports of 
L. A. Gotwald, D.D., representing West Pennsylvania 
Synod and T. T. Titus, representing Maryland Synod 
are printed in full in the 1871 catalogue. A Maryland 
Synod representative and six by invitation do the honors 
in 1873. In 1876 Principal Keedy announces, “While 
this seminary is mainly under the auspices of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, it shall be entirely Evangelical 
and no effort shall be made to alienate any pupil of other 
communions.” A West Pennsylvania Synod visitor is 
back with one from Maryland in 1877 and 1878; and 
their number is augmented in successive years by re- 
presentatives from East Pennsylvania, Allegheny, and 
Central Pennsylvania Synods. From 1882 no commit- 
tees from Synods are named and in the latter 80’s even 
the ‘mainly Lutheran’ disappears. However, the list of 
38 people given as references in 1892 is heavily Lutheran. 

The history of the Hagerstown and Lutherville Schools 
is similar. The original holders of stock or scholarships 
decreased in number. The Board of Trustees was such 
only ina name. “In 1865 a committee of the Synod was 
authorized to form a company of Lutherans to purchase 
the seminary in order to prevent it from falling into 
non-Lutheran hands. But the next year it was reported 
that the school had been purchased by ‘two good Luther- 
ans’ and that it was continuing to run to the satisfaction 
of the Lutherans who were patronizing it. Thus the 
Synod never officially shared the responsibility of its 
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ownership or control. The two Lutherans who had pur- 
chased the school were Mr. C. W. Humrickhouse and Mr. 
J. C. Bridges.’’?* 

Charles W. Humrickhouse, Esq., is announced in the 
catalogue of 1873 as the owner of the property. He in 
1878 sold it to Rev. Keedy. From 1888 to 1902 the Ha- 
gerstown institution was conducted as Kee Mar College. 


LUTHERVILLE FEMALE COLLEGE, INSTITUTE, OR SEMINARY. 


Under one of these three names was known the insti- 
tution founded chiefly by Dr. J. G. Morris. In a Pro- 
posal for establishing and taking stock “the objects 
aimed at in establishing Lutherville Institute for the 
Education of Young Ladies are: (1) An institution of 
learning of the first order of excellence, based upon 
Christian (not sectarian) principles, in which the Holy 
Scriptures will be a subject of daily study and recita- 
tion; (2) an opportunity of obtaining a thorough intel- 
lectual, moral, and physical education on the cheapest 
possible terms; (3) in the stock of the Institute a safe, 
if not a profitable investment of funds.” 

‘The mode of raising the requisite funds was: 

1. To create a joint stock company to sell 1,000 shares 
of stock at $50 per share. 

2. To sell the right of having a pupil taught for a 
long period, usually called a scholarship. For $500, a 
person and his successors will have the perpetual right 
of having one pupil taught; $300 will secure the privi- 
lege for twenty continuous years; $200 for ten continu- 
ous years; $150 for five continuous years. 

3. To lay out a village in the vicinity of a college, to 
be called Lutherville, for which the requisite amount of 
land has already been secured... .and the profits arising 
from the sale of lots, are to be appropriated to the build- 
ing up of a College. [‘In 1853, Dr. B. Kurtz and I, with 
our own money and on our own responsibility, bought 


28 History of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland, A. 
R. Wentz, Ph.D., p. 135. 
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the farm, now called Lutherville, consisting of a large 
number of acres, for which we gave $7051 and which 
we subsequently transferred to the Seminary Board at 
the same price, to be sold in lots at an advanced price, 
thus raising funds to build the Seminary edifice’.... 
Life Reminiscences of an Old Lutheran Minister, J. G. 
Morris, p. 188 ]. 

4. To solicit donations or free-will offerings from the 
friends of education and good morals.’*® 

The Lutheran Almanac in 1854 says: “The College 
edifice is in process of erection, and will consist of a 
centre building with two wings extending upwards of 
126 feet in front, with a depth of 68 feet.. The institu- 
tion will be ready for the reception of pupils by next 
spring.” In December 1853 a charter was granted by 
Legislature of Maryland with power to confer diplomas 
of graduation. “In 1895 an amendment to the charter 
was procured which authorized the institution to confer 
the usual collegiate degrees on women of merit and dis- 
tinction in literature and science.” (Catalogue of Mary- 
land College, 1921-22). 

The catalogue of 1855 names Rev. John G. Morris, D. 
D., as Honorary Superintendent; Rev. August Webster, 
D.D., Instructor in Moral and Political Sciences; Rev. 
Joseph A. Seiss, A.M., Instructor in English Literature 
and Logic and three women academic teachers. Nothing 
appears about Lutheran affiliation. In 1858 the name of 
Rev. C. Martin, M.D., appears as Principal; in 1859 the 
name of Rev. A. Essick, A.M., appears as Principal; in 
1860 and 1861 the name of Rev. W. R. Creery, A.M., is 
listed in the Lutheran Almanac as Principal. By 1864 
Rev. Benjamin Sadtler, A.M., has become principal. 
From 1870-1872 Prof. P. M. Bikle, formerly of Mount 
Pleasant College, N. C., was vice-principal. From 1874 
to 1880 Rev. J. R. Dimm was principal. In 1880 Dr. J. 
H. Turner took charge of the school and continued as 
president after the name in 1895 was changed to Mary- 


29 A Plea for Female Education. D. F. Bittle, pp. 109-11. 
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land Female College. In 1909 Maryland College is 
dropped both from the Lutheran Almanac and the Lu- 
theran Church Almanac. 

Curriculum.—In 1866 there was a Primary and a Col- 
legiate Department. In the latter, students of the first 
grade used Watson’s Fourth Reader; and of the second 
grade, Watson’s Fifth Reader. In the Junior Course 
Young’s Night Thoughts was used as a book of Pars- 
ing and Analysis; and in the Senior Course, Paley’s 
Natural Theology was studied. By 1876 Cicero’s ora- 
tions were read in the Senior class. 

Lutheran Affiliation and Influence-—This can be 
traced through the catalogues. The Articles of Associa- 
tion read: “The Interest of this Institution shall be 
vested in the hands of a Board of Trustees, consisting of 
.members to be chosen out of the number of stockholders, 
two-thirds of whom shall be members of the Lutheran 
Church.” This was signed by Benjamin Kurtz, John G. 
Morris, B. Deford, John P. Sadtler, and twenty-one other 
men. Nothing appears in the 1855 catalogue about Lu- 
theran backgrounds. In that of 1869 we read: “The 
Institution was originally established under the auspices 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church and still enjoys its 
patronage and the recommendation of the Synods in 
Maryland and Pennsylvania.” This statement is re- 
peated until 1876. The catalogue of 1876 announces: 
“The Institution is under the auspices of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church but the views of truth presented will 
be left to their objective force and no effort will be made 
to alienate pupils of other communions from the faith 
of their parents.” By 1880 we read: “The Institution is 
under the auspices of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
but no sectarianism shall be taught.” In this catalogue 
the names of 23 men, many of them Lutheran clergymen, 
were given as references. “All pupils are required to 
attend the Lutheran Church Sabbath morning,” is the 
dictum in 1882. In 1888 we have this: “The aim of the 
Principal is to cultivate practical piety and bring to 
bear every healthy religious influence, but denomination 
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will be left to the unrestricted choice of every pupil.” In 
1893: “The School is non-Sectarian.” (No Board is 
named and nothing is said about ownership or auspices). 
The visiting committees appointed by the various Synods 
are mentioned in some of the catalogues published in the 
80’s. In 1881 Rev. Jacob A. Clutz, represented the 
Maryland Synod and L. A. Gotwald, D.D., the West Penn- 
sylvania Synod; in 1883 these Synods were represented 
and that of Central Pennsylvania. After 1887 visiting 
committees from the Synods are not mentioned. 

The story of the control of Lutherville Seminary, or 
Maryland College as it has been known since 1895, is 
the usual one attaching to institutions owned by stock- 
holders. Gradually one man becomes the controlling 
figure and finally the legal owner. So long as the owner 
and principal, if the two are not the same person, con- 
tinue to operate the institution in close affiliation with 
the Church, the Church benefits. When title to the pro- 
perty changes hands, such direct benefit to the Church is 
likely to cease. With the end of Dr. J. H. Turner’s pre- 
sidency, Maryland College passed entirely out of Lu- 
theran control. Hundreds of the women of our Church, 
however, got their education at the Lutherville Institu- 
tion and the Church owes to the Lutheran men and 
women who taught there a debt of gratitude. 


VIRGINIA. 


The State of Virginia has in years past been most gen- 
erously supplied with institutions for young women 
either synodically controlled or privately owned. The 
former are Wytheville Female College (or Seminary), 
1857-1871; Marion College, 1873—; Roanoke Woman’s 
College, 1912-1915; Elizabeth College, 1915-1922. A list 
of the privately owned institutions run under Lutheran 
management and appealing to Lutheran patronage fol- 
lows: 

Bridgewater Female Seminary 1869-1870 

Staunton Female Seminary 1869-1899 
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Female Institute & Stanley Hall (New 
Market) 1878-1886 
Trinity Hall (Wytheville) 1878-1898 
Wartburg Seminary (Graham) _ [co-edu- 
cational ]*° 1888-1898 
Girls’ Home School (Luray) 1883-1889 
Von Bora College (Luray) 1889-1899 
Young Ladies’ College (Buena Vista) 1896-1899 
From these two lists it can be seen that in 1897, for 
instance, there were six institutions in the state of Vir- 
ginia seeking Lutheran women students: Marion, Staun- 
ton, Trinity Hall, Von Bora College, Young Ladies’ Col- 
lege, and a co-educational institution at Graham. 


STAUNTON. 


The most important of the privately owned institu- 
tions was the one at Staunton which was founded in 1869 
by Rev. J. I. Miller, A.M., who continued to be its prin- 
cipal until 1882 when he was succeeded by Rev. J. A. 
Willis. The catalogue of Staunton in 1871 names an exe- 
cutive committee of 3, a Board of Trustees of 12, a fac- 
ulty of 2 men and 5 women exclusive of music teachers 
(2) and teachers of the so-called ornamental branches 
(2). The Departments are Juvenile, Preparatory, Aca- 
demic, and Collegiate of two years. The course in the ju- 
nior collegiate year is Christian Evidences, English Lit- 
erature, Outlines of History, Geometry, Latin, French or 
German. By 1874 there are three college classes—the 
senior class studying Cicero and Horace, Geometry, 
Trigonometry, and Chemistry among other subjects. In 
1882-83 Rev. S. A. Repass, D.D., is announced as pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Science and German. The 
faculty during that session number 9, the student body 
87. The catalogue of 1887-8 says concerning the colle- 
giate department: “The plan of instruction and course of 
study is that of the best male colleges of Virginia, modi- 


30 Information from Rev. W. R. Brown, Rural Retreat, Va. 
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fied and adapted to the requisites of female education.” 
The name of E. E. Campbell, A.M., appears in 1888-98 as 
professor of Latin, Natural Science, and English. And 
in 1892-93 the faculty includes Miss Alice Geiger, the 
first woman graduate of Wittenberg. The personal testi- 
mony of a notable Lutheran woman educator is that the 
scholastic work at Staunton was well done. [Letter of 
Miss Irene Palmer, Summer 1922. ] 

It is of interest to follow through the catalogues the 
pronouncements concerning Church relations. “As the 
School will be under the auspices of the Lutheran 
Church, the religious services will be conducted in har- 
mony with her doctrines and usages, while, at the same 
time, no efforts to proselyte pupils of other Communions 
to our Faith will be allowed.” [1871-72]. “Denomination- 
al preference and associations will be most carefully re- 
spected. All controversy between pupils concerning the 
distinctive doctrines of the different Churches is posi- 
tively forbidden. The faculty and officers embrace mem- 
bers of four denominations. The following churches 
have regular services in town: viz., Lutheran, Presby- 
terian, Episcopal, Methodist, and Baptist.” [1874-75] 
And in 1882 when a new principal took charge: “The 
Seminary is under the auspices of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of which the Principal is an ordained 
minister; but no influence will be exercised, nor effort 
permitted such as is, in any wise, calculated to alienate 
pupils from any Communion to which the parents be- 
long.” By 1889-90 when the names of eight Directors 
are given, all reference to Lutheran affiliation has ceased. 

The name of Rev. J. I. Miller is connected with the 
career of three other schools. In 1883 he organized a 
Girls’ Home School in Luray, Va., and erected a build- 
ing for the school. By 1889 the institution was called 
Von Bora College and was announcing four depart- 
ments: Juvenile, Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate. 
Some few of the courses in the latter department were 
of real collegiate grade. In 1892 the Lutheran Almanac 
reports 10 faculty and 90 students. The Young Ladies’ 
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College at Buena Vista, opened 1895, also was at least 
during part of its four years’ existence under the prin- 
cipalship of Rev. Miller. ‘All these schools, while they 
had the endorsement and moral support of the Virginia 
Synod, were known and spoken of as J. I. Miller’s 
Schools, and they all depended in great measure upon 
his efforts for their existence.” 


ELIZABETH COLLEGE. 


The original college of this name was founded in 1897 
at Charlotte, N. C., by the Rev. C..B. King, D.D. For 18 
years an excellent curriculum was offered by a well- 
trained faculty under Dr. King’s private ownership ond 
management. About 200 young women were graduated 
and 1,000 more were enrolled as students, a large per- 
centage of whom were Lutheran." During these years 


the institution was several times tendered to the United 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the South 
and declined because of the lack of means with which to 
meet conditions of transfer. 

Dr. King, in the spring of 1915, offered the good will 
and equipment of his institution to Roanoke Woman’s 
College, Salem, Virginia, on the condition that the 
merged institution should be called Elizabeth College and 
once more be offered to the United Synod, South. The 
conditions were accepted and the merger effected. The 
United Synod, South, declined the offer of the trustees of 
the college. 

Roanoke Woman’s College was the result of a special 
convention at Salem in November 1910, of the Synod of 
Virginia and the Synod of Southwestern Virginia “upon 
the recommendation of a joint commission composed of 
representatives from the two Synods and from the 


31 See Report of Elizabeth College to United Lutheran Church, 
Third Convention, pp. 410 & 411. 
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Board of Trustees of Marion College.’ “After three days 
of earnest prayerful investigation and discussion the 
two synods determined to join hands in establishing and 
maintaining a high grade college for the education of 
Lutheran young women.”** Salem, Virginia, was chosen 
as the site, though offers were also received from 
Marion, Radford, and Christiansburg. 

lizabeth “was intended to continue work that had 
been carried on so well, and under such great difficulties, 
by the late J. J. Scherer, D.D., at Marion. The Trustees 
of that institution refused, however, to comply with the 
request of the Synods to close out and to transfer to 
Salem any assets that might be transferable. Instead, 
they determined to rebuild and to continue that school. 
This they did with the result that two little bodies of 
Lutherans, wholly unequal to maintaining a single insti- 
tution, attempted to found and maintain two.’ 

The charter was signed February 2, 1911 and provided 
that all members of the Board were to be Lutherans, 10 
from the Synod of Virginia, and 11 from the Synod of 
Southwestern Virginia. More recently the synods of 
West Virginia and of Maryland united with the two 
Synods in Virginia in the ownership and control of the 
college 

In the catalogue of 1914-1915, Rev. J. C. Peery, A.M., 
was named as president with a faculty composed of 
Grace E. Hunton, A.B., Dean, Rev. Paul Sieg, A.M., 
Prof. Bert, A.M., and W. A. Sadtler, Ph.D. The 
departments of Modern Languages and Natural Sciences 
were still to be supplied with professors. In the colle- 
giate department 25 names were listed but without class 
rank. Other students were enrolled as Preparatory, Ir- 
regular and Special. 

In 1915 there was secured from the Virginia State 
Board of Education the conditional rating of an “A col- 
lege and each year thereafter saw some progress toward 


32 Report of Acting President of Elizabeth College to Board 
of Trustees, June 6, 1922. 

33 Roanoke Woman’s College—Some Facts About its Origin, 
p. I. 
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meeting those conditions.” In addition to the collegiate 
courses Elizabeth offered some preparatory work and 
gave diplomas or certificates in music, expression, home 
economics, business and stenography. From 1912 to 
1922 more than 500 were enrolled but only 53 received 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. From other departments 
66 were awarded certificates. Of these 119 graduates 
more than 65 per cent. were Lutherans and fully 50 per 
cent. of the students who passed through the class rooms 
were Lutherans. During 1921-22, 110 students were en- 
rolled; 49 were in the Collegiate Department; 12 re- 
ceived the A.B. degree. 

The Main Building of Elizabeth College was mys- 
teriously destroyed by fire during the Christmas holiday 
of 1921. Under great difficulties the work of the 
academic year was carried on in the class rooms of Ro- 
anoke College and of the Salem High School. At a joint 
meeting in Roanoke, held March 16 and 17, 1922, the two 
Synods of Virginia passed resolutions to discontinue the 
college at the close of the current academic year. In 
this decision the Synods of West Virginia and Maryland 
concurred at their meetings in May, 1922. The Board of 
Trustees, therefore, at their meeting, June 6, 1922, au- 
thorized the Executive Committee to close the affairs of 
Elizabeth College. 


MARION JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Marion College is the successor of a school for girls 
which was established in 1855 in Wytheville, Va., with 
Rev. W. D. Roedel as principal. In 1845 a committee 
was appointed by the Synod of Southwestern Virginia 
to make recommendations concerning the establishment 
of a “Female Seminary of superior order.” Wytheville 
Female Seminary was the result and until 1871 it served 
the Church faithfully.** A second time the Synod of 
Southwestern Virginia took up the matter of establish- 
ing an institution for girls. As a result, in the fall of 


34 Information received from Rev. W. R. Brown, Rural Retreat, 
Va., President Board of Trustees Marion College. 
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1873 Marion Female College was opened with Rev. J. J. 
Scherer, A.M., called from the presidency of Colorado 
College in Texas as President. A charter giving all the 
rights pertaining to a liberal arts college, including the 
conferring of degrees, was obtained in 1874. “Neither 
of these schools at that time had anything more than the 
recognition and moral support of the Southwestern Vir- 
ginia Synod.” 

The Synod of Southwestern Virginia exercised con- 
trol over Marion College by reason of the fact that it 
nominated the members of the Board of Trustees. Dur- 
ing the year 1922 the three Lutheran Synods covering 
the states of Virginia and Tennessee merged and this 
newly formed Synod of Virginia approved Marion 
Junior College.*> At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees in May 1922, action was taken to amend the 
charter in keeping with the pronouncement of The 
United Lutheran Church at Washington in 1920. Under 
the amended charter the members of the Board will be 
elected by the Synod of Virginia and three-fourths of 
them must be members of the Lutheran Church. 

Marion has had a singularly unified history in that 
Dr. Scherer remained its president from 1873 until 1910. 
In that year, at the age of 80, he was made President 
Emeritus and continued to act in that capacity until his 
death in April 1919. For two years, 1910-1912, while a 
new building was being erected, the college was closed. 

Curriculum.—The catalogue for 1874-75 announces 
Primary and Preparatory Departments as well as a Col- 
legiate Department. The courses in the latter were as 
follows: 

Junior Year—Arithmetic, Rhetoric, Philosophy, 
Caesar. 

Intermediate—Algebra, Geometry, Mythology, His- 
tory, Logic, Chemistry, Virgil. 

Senior Year—Astronomy, Philosophy, Trigonometry, 
Sallust. 


35 Marion College Catalogue, 1921-22, p. 7. 
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Optional—Greek, Modern Language, Music, Drawing, 
Wax Work. 

In 1882-3 the advanced work included: Trigonometry, 
Plautus, Botany, Logic, Philosophy, Natural Theology, 
Astronomy, English Literature, Evidences of Christian- 
ity. Optional subjects were Greek 2 years, French 2 
years. In 1885-6 a Normal Course was added. 

Until 1915 Marion was conducted as a liberal arts col- 
lege. In that year the Board of Trustees by voluntary 
action fixed as its standard that of a junior college.** 
Marion is rated as a junior college by the Virginia State 
Board of Education. The term implies four years of 
preparatory work and two years of college work so ar- 
ranged that a graduate may enter the junior class of a 
standard college of liberal arts. 

The Marion Alumnae Roll carries 320 names.*’ Of the 
161 students enrolled 1921-22, 33 were doing college 
work. Probably 50 per cent of the young women en- 
rolled have been Lutheran; 153 of the graduates have 
been Lutheran. Hundreds of other Lutheran girls have 
been in attendance. 

In memoirs which Dr. J. J. Scherer wrote he stated 
that “over 300 students had professed faith in Christ 
during their connection with the College and that every 
girl who had graduated from the College was a member 
of a Protestant Church.” 


TENNESSEE. 


At Blountsville and Caney Branch in 1869 and 1870 
girls’ schools under Lutheran auspices were conducted. 
Rev. George H. Cox, D.D., in 1883 was owner and pre- 
sident of Reuchlin Female Seminary in Morris town. In 
a letter of July 1922, Dr. Cox writes: “Reuchlin had full 
college curriculum. It had been a Methodist School. I 
purchased the property and conducted the school but 


36 Marion College Catalogue, 1921-22. 
37. Letter of Dean Scherer, October, 1922. 
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was under the necessity of selling. It never was owned 
by the Church.” 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


At China Grove in 1886 a Male and Female Academy 
was conducted by Rev. R. H. Cline, A.M. The Church 
Almanac from 1888 to 1906 listed with institutions for 
women, Gaston College. Founded in 1885, its presidents 
were Rev. Marcus L. Little, Rev. L. L. Lohr, and S. S. 
Rahn, Ph.D. 


MONT AMOENA SEMINARY. 


Mont Amoena has the distinction of being founded by 
a woman. In 1859, after six successful years in run- 
ning an academy for boys, the North Carolina Synod got 
a charter for a new institution, North Carolina College. 


No provision was made or contemplated (so far as re- 
cords show) for the higher education of women. The 
wife of the President of North Carolina College, Mrs. 
D. H. Bittle, because she felt the need of educational ad- 
vantages for young women, began a school for girls in 
Mt. Pleasant.*® In the Lutheran Almanac of 1860 ‘Mon- 
tamoena’ is listed under Female Seminaries, which in 
turn come under the general caption: “Literary and 
Theological Institutions sustained by churches in con- 
nection with the General Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in the U. S.” 

The school was run, however, for the first ten years 
as a private enterprise, Mrs. Bittle assuming all respon- 
sibility for its success.*® In 1869 through the efforts of 
Rev. G. D. Bernheim, D.D., the school became the pro- 
perty of the Lutheran Synod of North Carolina and has 
since been conducted by a Board of Trustees elected by 
that Synod. “A charter was granted by North Carolina 
legislature” (catalogue of 1872-3);....“with ail the 


38 Letter of G. F. McAllister, Summer 1922. 
39 Letter of J. H. C. Fisher, Summer 1922. 
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rights and privileges of higher institutions of learning 
including the conferring of academic degrees.” In the 
same catalogue, however, which gives the roll of alumnae 
since 1881, no degrees are appended. The principal 
writes: “For 49 years its grade was the same as that of 
Hagerstown and Lutherville.” 

The catalogue for 1872-73 outlines a Primary, a Pre- 
paratory, and a Collegiate Department of three years. 
The latter includes more advanced work than the outline 
of collegiate courses in the Lutherville Catalogue of the 
same date. Among other courses Mont Amoena was of- 
fering in the first collegiate year, Latin; in the second, 
Rhetoric, Botany, Geometry, Philosophy, Theology, 
Trigonometry, Cicero and Horace. Without an examina- 
tion of every annual catalogue it is impossible to say 
how much actual college work was done in the five de- 
cades from 1869 to 1919. Since the latter day Mont 
Amoena has had a five years course beginning wtih the 
eighth grade and is now run as a Fitting School.*° 

In its unbroken existence of 63 years, Mont Amoena 
has had as principals and teachers many notable men 
and women: The Misses Ribble, the Misses Shirey, Rev. 
Daniel I. Dreher, Capt. Wiley W. Barrier, Rev. P. A. 
Stroebel, Prof. L. H. Rothrock, Rev. J. A. Linn, Rev. C. 
L. T. Fisher, Rev. H. N. Miller, Rev. R. A. Goodman. 
The present principal, Rev. J. H. C. Fisher, A.M., has 
been connected with the school for twenty-eight years. 

From 1881-1921, Mont Amoena graduated 318 young 
women and trained hundreds of others. Recently the 
percentage of Lutherans in the student body has been 75 
and it is safe to assume that at least three-fourths of the 
young women who have gone in and out as students have 
come from Lutheran families. ‘‘Many of the graduates 
have married professional men, especially ministers... . 
Graduates are at present working in 15 states and the 
District of Columbia.” 


40 Mont Amoena Seminary Catalogue, 1921-22, p. 0. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In 1872 there was chartered at Walhalla a Female 
College with J. P. Smeltzer, D.D., president. The cata- 
logue for 1877-1878 announces Juvenile, Primary, and 
Academic classes. In the collegiate department there 
were three classes but only the lowest had any students 
enrolled. Virgil was taught in the middle, Cicero in the 
senior class. One of the five teachers named in the 1874- 
1880 catalogue was entrusted with the department of 
Wax Work. Thirty-three college students were listed. By 
1882-1883 the post graduate class was studying Analyti- 
cal Trigonometry and Calculus, English and American 
Literature, Mental Philosophy, Geology and getting 
“Instruction in Dressmaking or any of the practical 
duties of life.’ The year 1883 was apparently most pros- 
perous for there were seven in the faculty and 124 in the 
student body which in 1887 had dwindled to 66. Rev. J. 
Steck, A.M., was president in 1886 with Rev. J. C. Brod- 
fiihrer, earlier (1882) financial agent at Marion College, 
as teacher of German. [This same catalogue carries a 
note concerning a college for men in the same town, Wal- 
halla, called Adger, Rev. J. C. Brodfiihrer of the Luth- 
eran Church being chairman of the Faculty.| This col- 
lege for women, which ceased to exist in 1888, had direct 
relation to the Church. In 1879-80 the names of 16 trus- 
tees were printed and that of President Schmeltzer as 
one. At the Annual meeting of the Board in June 1886, 
the following Board of Visitors, with advisory power, 
was elected: Col. J. J. Norton, Walhalla; J. P. 
Schmeltzer, D.D., Spring Hill; W. S. Bowman, D.D., 
Savannah; Rev. H. 8. Wingard, Springfield, Ga.; J. D. 
Cappelman, Esq., Charleston, S. C.; Major G. Leaphart, 
Columbia, 8. C.; Col. T. W. Holloway, Pomaria, S. C. 
“This number may be increased by the South Carolina 
Synod at its annual meeting.” (See 1886-1887 catalogue) 

J. P. Smelter, D.D., was elected president of New- 
berry College in May, 1861. Many of the students left 
their studies and enlisted in the army; and although the 
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college was kept upon it was practically broken up. In 
1868 when the Newberry Board of Trustees met, the 
building was falling down as a result of occupation by a 
Federal garrison, creditors were demanding payment, 
and judgments were being obtained against the property. 
In this dilemma an invitation was received from Wal- 
halla to locate the College there. From 1868 to 1877 
Newberry College was conducted in Walhalla; in the fall 
of 1877 Newberry College was back again in its original 
home. In 1877 Dr. Smeltzer ceased to be president of 
Newberry. Apparently then Dr. Smeltzer was for five 
years co-incidently president of two colleges: one for 
men—Newberry—from 1861-1877; one for women from 
1872-1886. 

Other schools in South Carolina had brief existences. 
In 1870 and for several years thereafter a school for 
girls was conducted at Lexington by Rev. W. Berly as 
principal. For several years (1888-1890) the Lutheran 


Almanac listed a Female College at Prosperity. At 
Little Mountain from 1894 to 1897 there was a Lutheran 
Female College. The Leesville Institute, begun 1879 
under Rev. L. E. Busby, admitted girls as well as boys 
and in 1885 had 112 students. 


SUMMERLAND COLLEGE. 


The establishment of this college had its origin in the 
Joint Conference composed of the South Carolina Con- 
ference of the Tennessee Synod and the Central Confer- 
ence of the South Carolina Synod. Ata meeting of that 
body held in April 1919, a committee was appointed to 
take into consideration the advisability and feasibility 
of the establishment of a female college . Two years 
later the same body endorsed a movement for the estab- 
lishment of such a school. A committee was appointed 
to receive offers for the location of the colleze. Summer- 
land Inn, proffered by the citizens of Leesville and Bates- 
burg was recommended by the committee to the Joint 
Conference. In May 1912 a called meeting of the South 
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Carolina Synod accepted the property. At this meeting 
six members of the Board of Trustees were elected. The 
present Board is composed of 22 men, including the pres- 
ident of the South Carolina Synod, ex-Officio. Three of 
the members are from the Georgia Synod.*! 

Summerland is chartered by the Legislature of South 
Carolina with the privilege of conferring degrees. The 
State Board of Education in April, 1917, placed the in- 
stitution on a list of accredited colleges whose graduates 
are entitled to receive a teacher’s certificate without ex- 
amination upon the presentation of their full diploma. 

There have been 96 A.B. graduates, 77 of whom are 
Lutherans. In 1922-23 there are enrolled 112 college 
students, 8 preparatory students. With the exception of 
the President, P. E. Monroe, D.D., the faculty is made 
up of women. 


CO-EDUCATION. 


The history of co-education in the institutions now 
supported by the Synods of the United Lutheran Church 
shows that the problem of educating its women was in 
most sections tardily met by the Church. Young women 
were permitted at different times, and under varied 
conditions, to enroll with men at Hartwick, Susque- 
hanna, Wittenberg, Gettysburg, Roanoke, Newberry. 
The first three institutions have become co-educational, 
the liatter three never considered themselves co-educa- 
tional in the broadest sense of that term, and Roanoke ten 
years ago ceased to admit women to her courses. Thiel, 
Carthage, Midland, Lenoir and Weidner were begun and 
have continued as co-educational institutions. 

Obviously, merely admitting women to courses on the 
same scholastic terms as men are admitted to those 
courses does not make an institution co-educational. But 
as a discussion of the full implication of the term co-edu- 
cation would take us beyond the scope of this paper, we 


41 Summerland College Catalogue, 1921-22. 
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shall limit ourselves to a brief account of the contribu- 
tion made by each institution to the education of women. 


HARTWICK SEMINARY. 


As early as 1817 Principal Ernst Hazelius had this 
to say in his report: “The teachers of this academy think 
that a connection of a Ladies’ school with this Academy 
would be very beneficial to the pecuniary interests of the 
institution.” However, “it was not till 1851 when this 
innovation (co-education) was introduced, and the 
credit belongs to Rev. L. Steinberg who was that year 
elected principal.” (Historical Address of Principal 
Pitcher at Hartwick Centennial, 1897). In that year 27 
girls enrolled. Not until 1876 were there formal gradu- 
ations and not until 1881 was a girl graduated from 
Hartwick Seminary. The first woman teacher at Hart- 
wick was Miss Charlotte Miller, daughter of Prof. 


George B. Miller, for many years teacher and principal 
of Hartwick Seminary. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY. 


When the Missionary Institute was located at Selins- 
grove, Pa., the citizens of that town and of the vicinity, 
gave $22,000 to secure the Institution, with the stipula- 
tion that one-third of the amount be set aside for the 
Susquehanna Female College.‘ This was in 1858. The 
people of Selinsgrove had also stipulated that there 
should be a classical school of high grade in connection 
with Missionary Institute. The classical school opened 
June 14, 1858, with Prof. Theodore Weaver in charge, 
assisted by Prof. Wm. Noething. In September 1859 
Rev. P. Born was elected principal and continued until 
1881.** Missionary Institute was on the present site of 
Susquehanna University and even in its classical depart- 
ment did not admit women. Susquehanna Female Col- 


42 Special Susquehanna University Bulletin, January 13, 1920. 
43 History of the Susquehanna Synod, p. 333. 
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lege was conducted in a large brick building at the north- 
ern end of the borough. In 1859 its principal was Rev. 
Henry Ziegler, who from 1858-1881 was the head of the 
Theological Department of Missionary Institute. From 
1860 through 1864 at least, the principal was Rev. C. C. 
Baughman, in 1851-53 president of Virginia Institute at 
Salem, Va., and then for six years principal of Hagers- 
town Seminary. The principal from 1866 through 1868 
was Rev. S. Domer, pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church - 
in Selinsgrove. The next principal was Prof. Wm. Noeth- 
ing. For some years Susquehanna Female College was 
really the private property of Dr. Domer and then of 
Dr. Noething.* 

The following excerpts from the Minutes of the Gen- 
eral Synod for 1864, 1866, and 1868 respectively, give 
us some information. ‘The school is designed to be a 
first-class Seminary where daughters of the Church may 
be thoroughly educated. The Institution is chartered in 
the name of the Lutheran Church....The Synod of East 
Pennsylvania has passed resolutions in favor of this In- 
stitution at their meeting at Reading and appointed an 
annual visitor.” “Rev. Prof. S. Domer,....has charge 
of this school,....and instead of only about 100 pupils, 
he ought to have had considerably more if space al- 
lowed.” “The Standard of Education” (four years be- 
yond preparatory work), says the discouraged principal, 
is “too unattainable for practical application.” 

The catalogue of Susquehanna Female College 1869-70 
gives four collegiate years of study. The statement is 
made: “This course is nearly the same as that of Rutgers 
Female College.” “It ceased regular operations about 
1872 when (the classical department of) Missionary In- 
stitute became openly co-educational.’’* 

With the change of name to Susquehanna University 
in 1894 the charter was amended and the conferring of 
degrees was authorized. About 500 women have been 
graduated in all departments. Of these 95 per cent. 


44 Letter of Dr. F. P. Manhart, October, 1922. 
45 Letter of Dr. F. P. Marhart, October, 1922. 
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have een Lutheran and many have been prominent in 
the Chu-ch. There are women on the faculties of the 
various schools of Susquehanna. 


W.iTTENBERG COLLEGE. 


Cra teved in 1845, not until 1874 did Wittenberg open 
3 to women. At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
ing the Commencement of that year, President 
Helwig suggested that young women be admitted. 
This was meant to give the daughters of professors and 
otre’ vivls from town the advantages of higher educa- 
tion: the e was no thought of having girls from a dis- 
tance The privileges given to the women students were 
the same as to the men, but they were scarcely expected 
to take courses other than English and Languages. The 
first woman to graduate from Wittenberg was Miss Alice 
Geive ' daughter of one of the professors, who was urged 
to take her degree in 1879 by her men classmates. 
Aout four hundred women (391) have received de- 
grees and 40 were graduated in the so-called Young 
Women’s Course which was discontinued about nine 
yea s azo. Women have also received the master’s and 
doctor’s degrees and at least one woman—Elizabeth 
Stan'ey Macauley of India—has received the honorary 
degvee of Master of Arts. Of the graduates about 215 
are Luthevan and 115 have become teachers, mission- 
aries, or clergymen’s wives.*® 
Tre first woman instructor in Wittenberg College was 
Alice M. Mower of the class of 1884, who began to teach 
in the academy in 1891. Mrs. Hettie B. Hochdoerfer, 
who began her teaching in 1910, was the first woman 
professo” in the faculty. Since January 1922 there has 
been a Dean of Women. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE. 


The Charter contains no restrictions as to sex but it 


46 Information furnished by Wittenberg College Librarian. 
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was not until about 60 years after the founding (1832) 
that women students were admitted. Beulah Tipton, 
daughter of the battlefield photographer, entered college 
with the class of 1892 but did not finish the course. The 
first women to receive the A.B. degree in 1894 were Cora 
E. Hartman (Mrs. H. E. Berkey of Gettysburg) and 
Margaret R. Himes (Mrs. J. F. Seebach), Editor of 
Lutheran Woman’s Work. From that time on every 
class except 1900 and 1905 has had women graduates. 
In 1908, 9 women received the A.B. degree. In all there 
have been 107 women graduates, 70 of whom have been 
Lutheran. Among these are notable teachers, writers, 
missionaries and church leaders. 

During 1921-1922 the women students numbered 50 
and were approximately ten per cent of the student body. 
No dormitories have ever been provided for the women. 
No woman has ever been a member of the faculty nor 
has there ever been a Dean of Women. 

“On account of the traditional policy which for the 
first 60 years limited the student body to boys there has 
always been a feeling of hostility to the admission of 
women students on the part of many of our graduates. 
Also it must be admitted that it is not popular with our 
student body as a whole. 

“This sentiment against the admission of women stu- 
dents culminated in a resolution which was presented to 
our board of Trustees on June 13 last to the effect that 
after March 1, 1923, no more women be admitted as un- 
dergraduates but that those then in college be allowed to 
graduate. This restriction was not to apply to post- 
graduate work or to the Summer School. Action on this 
resolution was postponed until the December meeting of 
the Board.” [From a letter of President Granville in 
Summer of 1922.] 

At the December meeting a motion prevailed to post- 
pone action on this resolution until the next mid-winter 
meeting in December 1923. 
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ROANOKE COLEGE. 


“From 1895 to 1912 a limited number of young ladies 
were permitted to attend classes at Roanoke College and 
upon completion of the work required were given certifi- 
cates but no degree. Some sixty-five young ladies com- 
pleted the A.B. course during the above mentioned 
period. The reason for refusing to give them degrees 
seems to have been that the college feared the giving of 
degrees would put it on a co-educational basis, which it 
did not desire. I am glad to say that this injustice was 
righted at our recent commencement and the degrees 
were awarded to all these young ladies who had com- 
pleted the required work. With this action, the relation 
of Roanoke College to young women students ceases. 
Originally, the young women were admitted largely be- 
cause they happened to be the daughters of members of 
the faculty and of trustees of the College. The establish- 
ment of the old Roanoke Woman’s College made a con- 
tinuance of this educational service on the part of Roan- 
oke College quite unnecessary.” (From a letter of Presi- 
dent Charles J. Smith, June 29, 1922). 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE. 


Newberry was chartered by the Legislature of South 
Carolina in 1856 but not until 1897 were women ad- 
mitted as students. The college does not maintain dor- 
mitories for women students; they either reside in town 
or board with friends in town. The College is not re- 
sponsible for them except during hours on the campus. 
Women are admitted to classes on the same terms as 
men. -They compete for the same honors, and in some 
instances young women have been first honor graduates. 
During the session of 1921-22 fifty women students were 
enrolled. Beginning with one woman graduate in 1900, 
75 women have received their degrees. About 40 of 
these have been Lutheran and about 12 have become pro- 
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minent in the Church. There is no Dean of women nor 
are women on the Faculty. 


THIEL COLLEGE. 


Thiel College from its foundation in 1870 has been co- 
educational. Men and women students have possessed 
absolute equality of privilege. The young women 
have always entered the same classes as the men without 
distinction and have been under the same discipline. The 
first class graduated (1874) had no women in it; 1875 
had six; 1877 and 1878, 1882 and 1885, none; but all the 
other classes graduated women. Of the 143 women 
graduates 89 were Lutherans. Three women graduates 
have become missionaries, 20 have married Luth- 
eran clergymen and 93 have been teachers.*’ Thiel has 
for a number of years had women on its faculty and has 
had several Deans of Women. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE. 


Carthage may be called the legitimate heir of a num- 
ber of institutions in Illinois which were officially or pri- 
vately connected with the Lutheran Church. “The 
movement in the Lutheran Church to establish an Edu- 
cational Institution in the Central West manifested itself 
in the meetings of the Synod of the West in 1839.... 
The beginnings of 1839 blossomed into Hillboro College 
in 1846. This institution was moved to Springfield in 
1852 and chartered by the State as Illinois State Uni- 
versity. ...When the institution entered a period of dis- 
tress in 1867 her constituency became divided and lost 
heart;..regular work was suspended or interrupted in 
1867-70.’"*8 

Meantime by action of the Northern Illinois Synod in 
May 1857 there was opened in Mendota a College for 
Women. This institution by 1860 was enrolling men 
and women and there were in attendance 162 pupils. 


47 Information from Prof. T. B. Roth and Rev. W. E. Frey. 
48 Carthage College Bulletin, March, 1920, p. 1. 
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There were several schools for women, too, which were 
widely and favorably known in Illinois. In A Plea for 
Hillsboro College and Seminary published 1850 by Rev. 
S. W. Harkey of Frederick, Maryland, reference is made 
to a flourishing Female Academy (in Hillsboro) under 
the patronage of the Lutheran Church. In 1862 at War- 
ren, Davies County, there was a Collegiate Institute 
whose principal was Rev. J. C. Brodfiihrer. [In 1882 he 
was financial agent for Marion College and in 1880 was 
at Wallhalla, S. C., associated with Dr. J. P. Smeltzer in a 
Lutheran College for Women|. The principal in 1864 
was D. S. Keil. Very well known was the Springfield 
Seminary, the principal of which from 1862-68 was Rev. 
B. C. Suesserott, A.M. 

“A General Educational Convention was called at 
Dixon, Illinois, Aug. 31, 1869. This convention created 
a Board of Commissioners. This body met at Carthage, 
the geographical center of the territory represented, and 
at the home of the chairman, Rev. Conrad Kuhl, Dec. 29, 
1869. Four propositions faced the Commissioners. 
First, to revive Illinois State University. The majority 
voted against this plan, as well as against propositions 
(b) to secure Mendota College and (c) to found a new 
college at Washington, Ill., and voted unanimously to 
accept a proposition made by the citizens of Carthage, 
assembled for the purpose.’’** 

There seems never to have been raised in the minds 
of the citizens of Carthage and the Lutherans establish- 
ing the new college the possibility that girls would not 
be admitted. Co-education was in high repute at such 
institutions as Knox College and Monmouth College in 
Illinois. The first president of Carthage, Dr. D. L. K. 
Tressler, was an advocate of co-education; but even be- 
fore he came to Carthage, Prof. L. F. M. Easterday,®° 
the first principal of the Academy, had enrolled boys and 


49 Carthage College Bulletin, March, 1920. 

so Prof. Easterday was prior to that principal of Hillsboro 
Academy which in the Minutes of the General Synod for 1869 was 
credited with “1oo pupils of both sexes.” 
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girls. The seriousness and honesty of purpose to educate 
women on the part of Carthage can be gathered from 
the fact that though the College did not open until Sep- 
tember 1873, that same year a dormitory for men and a 
dormitory for women was erected. 

The first class graduated in 1874 was composed of 
three girls and one man. Miss Ida Harris took first 
honors but, probably in order to safeguard the future, 
she delivered the Latin salutatory and the man delivered 
the valedictory. Since that day 226 women have been 
graduated. Of these approximately 95 have been Lu- 
therans and at least 15 have become leaders in the 
Church. 

Carthage has for years had women on its faculty and 
a Dean of Women. It has the distinction of having its 
women graduates eligible to the American Association of 
University Women. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 


From its founding by the General Synod at Atchison, 
Kansas, in 1887, Midland has been co educational. Since 
its removal to Fremont, Nebraska, in 1919, the number 
of women students has been increasing. Of the 177 col- 
lege students reported in the 1921-22 catalogue 111 are 
women. The alumnae number 94 and of them 46 are 
Lutherans. Women have always been on the faculty 
and there has been a Dean of Women. 


WEIDNER INSTITUTE. 


This school had its origin in a successful parochial 
school at Colburn, Indiana, which in 1902 was taken over 
by the Chicago Synod. The Synod elected a Board of 
Trustees which was to be self perpetuating. In 1905 the 
school was removed to Mulberry and several years later 
it was called the Weidner Institute in honor of Dr. 
Revere F. Weidner. At the same time the institution 
was changed to the rank of a junior college. With the 
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merging of the Chicago and the Illinois Synods in 1920, 
Weidner came into the possession of the Indiana Synod. 

The institution has always been co-educational and 
women have been on the faculty. Through 1920, ten 
women were graduated from the junior college. 


LENOIR COLLEGE. 


In 1877 the Tennessee Synod founded Concordia High 
Schoo! at Conover, N. C. In 1881 the institution was char- 
tered as a college under the control of an association of 
pastors and congregations in connection with the Ten- 
nessee Synod. The Synod in 1883 took over the college. 
In 1891, after the Tennessee Synod a year earlier had re- 
fused an offer to remove the college to Hickory, a number 
of pastors accepted the proposal. By this Colonel Walter 
Lenoir gave the present site and the college was opened 
in Hickory September 1, 1891. The college was incor- 
porated January 4, 1892, as Lenoir College. The Ten- 
nessee Synod in October 1892 withdrew from the control 
of Concordia College at Conover and in 1895 took under 
its care Lenoir. With the merger in 1921 of the Ten- 
nessee Synod and the Synod of North Carolina into the 
United Evangelical Synod of North Carolina, Lenoir 
College became the property of the new Synod and is 
under the management of a Board of Trustees who are 
elected by the Synod. 

Co-educational from the beginning, the college erected 
a dormitory for women students in 1902. In 1921, five 
of the nine A.B. graduates were women. The number of 
women graduates is 121; of these 111 are Lutheran. 
While the women faculty members are limited to 
music, art, domestic science departments, there has been 
for a number of years a Dean of Women. 

Once more the question of a Lutheran college for 
young women is engaging the closest attention of many 
of the clergy and laity of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. A study of the part the Church has played in 
the education of its young women during the past sixty 
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years may help in clearing up opinions and in hastening 
proper decisions. The futility of half-hearted efforts to 
solve one of the great problems of the Church has been 
amply demonstrated. Wholehearted sympathy, wide 
vision, and generous support on the part of the whole 
Church is necessary, if the young women of the Church 
in great numbers are to be offered the type of education 
that will make them fully competent citizens and Chris- 
tians. 


Office of Secretary for Women Students, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Note.—This paper was prepared at the request of the President 
of the Historical Society of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America, the Rev. F. P. Marhart, D.D. To gather the facts more 
than 125 letters were directed to about 75 people whose personal 
knowledge of institutions and events was solicited. Much valu- 
able information was gained in replies and to all these corre- 
spondents gratitude is expressed. Original sources were con- 
sulted in every case possible, and for help in this direction thanks 
are due to Dr. A. R. Wentz. of Gettysburg Theological Seminary 
and to Dr. H. P. Schaeffer, of Chicago Theological Seminary. 

It would be presumptuous to hope that in a paper covering so 
wide a field and based upon such fragmentary sources, there 
would be no omissions or errors. We hope that readers who have 
access to accurate knowledge in connection with this theme, will 
be good enough to share it. Especially acceptable would be the 
gift of catalogues, pamphlets, photographs, connected with the 
schools and colleges no longer in existence. These would find a 
permanent place in the valuable archives of the Historical So- 
ciety in the Library of the Gettysburg Seminary. 





THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL 


ARTICLE II. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL’. 


(AUGSBURG CONFESSION, ARTICLE XVIII) 


L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D. 


It is almost with a feeling of trepidation that I under- 
take to speak upon a subject so difficult, and one of such 
fundamental importance both for philosophy and for 
theology, as that of human freedom. It is a subject on 
which widely different views have been held, while in its 
treatment there is considerable possibility of being mis- 
understood. But the fact that it is difficult and that 
almost any discussion of it is liable to misinterpretation 
from one viewpoint or another, is no valid reason for 
passing it by, while its fundamental importance for the 
better understanding of so many other questions makes 
its consideration all the more necessary. Indeed, in the 
light of modern scientific thought the subject is a very 
timely one for our generation. 

Almost every century has added something to the lit- 
erature on the much debated freedom of the will, and it 
would seem impossible that anything essentially new 
could be added in this late age. And yet, as the develop- 
ment of truth is progressive, every age should throw at 
least some new light upon old truth. Even as prophecy 
can be adequately understood only in the light of historic 
fulfillment, so truth becomes ever clearer with its un- 
folding in connection with other and related truth. So 
should it be with such a great question as the one we are 
considering. And yet, our Confessors set forth its ele- 
ments in an outline form that not only must have as- 
tonished that august assembly at Augsburg, but that 
even today is worthy of recognition by a world advanced 
four centuries in the march of progress. 


1 Lecture on the Holman Foundation at the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., December 7, 1922. 
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I. THE TEXT OF THE ARTICLE. 


The Latin text of this Article given at Augsburg, in 
the exact form (verbatim et literatim) in which it is 
found in the first authorized printed edition, the cele- 
brated Editio Princeps, edited by Melanchthon, is as fol- 
lows: 

De libero arbitrio docent, quod humana _ voluntas 
habeat aliquam libertatem ad efficiendam ciuilem iusti- 
ciam, & deligendas res rationi subiectas Sed non habet 
vim fine spiritu sancto efficiendae iusticiae Dei, seu iusti- 
ciae spiritualis, quia animalis homo non percipit ea quae 
sunt spiritus Dei, sed haec fit in cordibus, cum per ver- 
bum spiritus sanctus concipitur. Haec totidem verbis 
dicit Augustinus lib. iij. Hypognosticon. Esse fatemur 
liberum arbitrium omnibus hominibus, habens quidem 
iudicium rationis, non per quod sit idoneum in ijs quae 
ad Det pertinent, sine Deo aut inchoare aut certe 
peragere, sed tantum in operibus vitae praesentis tam 
bonis qua etiam malis, Bonis dico, quae de bono naturae 
oriuntur, id est, velle laborare in agro, velle manducare 
& bibere, velle habere amicum, velle habere indumenta, 
velle fabricare domum, vxorem velle ducere, pecora 
nutrire, artem discere diuersarum rerum bonarum, 
velle quicquid bonum ad praesentem partinet vitam. 
Quae omnia non sine diuino gubernaculo subsistunt, imo 
ex ipso & per ipsum sunt, & esse coeperunt. Malis vero 
dico, vt est velle Idolum colere, velle homicidium &c. 

Damnit Pelagianos, & alios qui? docent, quod? sine 
spiritu sancto, solis naturae viribus possimus Deum 
super omnia diligere. Item praecepta Dei facere, quo 
ad substantiam actuum. Quamquam? enim externa opera 
aliquo? modo efficere natura possit, potest enim continere 
manus a furto, a cede, tamen interiores motus non potest 
efficere, vt timorem Dei, fiduciam erga Deum, castitatem, 
pacientiam &c. 

2 


2 These words are contracted into forms which it is difficult 
to reproduce. 
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The following is the German text, exactly as found in 
the German Editio Princeps: 

Vom freien willen wird also geleret/ das der mensch 
etlicher masse ein freien willen hat/ eusserlich erbar zu 
leben/ vnd zu welen vnter denen dingen/so die vernunfft 
begreifft/ Aber one gnad/ hiilff vi wirckung des heil- 
igen geists/ vermag der mensch nicht Gott gefellig zu 
werden/ Gott hertzlich zufiirchten/ zu lieben*®/ odder zu 
gleuben/ oder die angeporn bése lust aus dem hertzée 
zuwerffen/ sondern solchs geschicht durch den heiligé 
geist/ welcher durch Gottes wort geben wird/ den 
Paulus spricht. j. Corin. ij. Der naturlich mensch ver- 
nimpt nichts vom geist Gottes. 

Vnd damit man erkennen moge/ das hierin kein 
newigkeit gelert wird/ so sind das die klaren wort 
Augustini vom freien willen/hiebey geschrieben aus. dem 
dritten buch Hypognosticon/ Wir bekennen/ das jnn 
alien menschen ein freier wille ist/ denn sie haben ja alle 
natiirlich angeborne verstand vnd vernunfft/ nicht das 
sie etwas vermiigen mit Gott zuhandeln/ als Gott von 
hertzen zu lieben/ zufo6rchten/ sondern allein jnn eusser- 
lichen wercken dieses lebens/ haben sie freiheit/ gutes 
odder béses zuwelen/ Gut mein ich/das die natur ver- 
mag/ als auff dem acker zu arbeiten odder nicht/ zu 
essen/ zu trincken/ zu einem freund zugehen odder 
nicht/ ein kleid an odder aus zuthun/ zu bawen/ ein 
weib zu nemen/ ein handwerck zu treiben/ vnd der 
gleichen etwas niitzlichs vnd guts zu thun/ Welches alles 
doch one Gott nicht ist noch bestehet/ Sondern alles aus 
jhm/ vnd durch jhnen ist/ Dagegen kan der mensch 
auch béses aus eigener wal furnemen/ als/fur einem 
Abgott nidder zuknien/ ein todschlag zuthun etc. 

Hie werden die jhenige verworffen so leren/ das wir 
Gottes gepot on gnad vnd heiligen geist halte kénnen/ 
Den ob wir schon eusserliche werck der gepot zu thun/ 
von natur vermégen/ so kénnen wir doch die hohen 


3 The words zu lieben are not found in Miller’s edition and 
therefore not in those that follow Miller. 
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gepot jm hertzen nicht thun/ nemlich/ Gott warhaff- 
tiglich fiirchten/ lieben/ Gott gleuben etc. 

As the English translation of this Article I shall give 
the one made by Dr. Krauth, found in the Book of Con- 
cord edited by Dr. Jacobs: 

Concerning free will, they teach, that man’s will hath 
some liberty to work a civil righteousness, and to choose 
such things as reason can reach unto: but that it hath no 
power to work the righteousness of God, or a spiritual 
righteousness, without the Spirit of God; because that 
the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God: 1 Cor. 2:14. But this is wrought in the heart 
when men do receive the Spirit of God through the word. 

These things are in as many words affirmed by St. 
Augustine, Hypognosticon, lib. iii.: “We confess, that 
there is in all men a free will, which hath indeed the 
judgment of reason; not that it is thereby fitted, without 
God, either to begin or to perform anything in matters 
pertaining to God, but only in works belonging to this 
present life, whether they be good or evil. By good 
works, I mean those which are of the goodness of nature; 
as to will to labor in the field, to desire meat or drink, 
to desire to have a friend, to desire apparel, to desire to 
build a house, to marry a wife, to nourish cattle, to learn 
the art of divers good things, to desire any good thing 
pertaining to this present life; all of which are not with- 
out God’s government, yea, they are, and had their be- 
ginning from God and by God. Among evil things, I 
account such as these: to will to worship an image; to 
will manslaughter, and such like.” 

They condemn the Pelagians, and others, who teach, 
that by the powers of nature alone, without the Spirit 
of God, we are able to love God above all things; also 
to perform the commandments of God, as touching the 
substance of our actions. For although nature be able 
in some sort to do the external works (for it is able to 
withhold the hands from theft and murder), yet it can- 
not work the inward motions, such as the fear of God, 
trust in God, chastity, patience, and such like. 
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It will be noticed that our Confessors speak of the hu- 
man will with respect to two spheres, the natural and the 
spiritual. With respect to the former they say, “Con- 
cerning free will, they teach, that man’s will hath some 
liberty to work a civil righteousness, and to choose such 
things as reason can reach unto.’”’ With respect to the 
latter they say, “But [they teach] that it hath no power 
to work the righteousness of God, or a spiritual right- 
eousness, without the Spirit of God.” And in proof of 
this latter statement they cite the fourteenth verse of the 
second chapter of the First Epistle of Paul to the Cor- 
inthians, concerning the receiving of the things of the 
Spirit of God. Then in proof of both points, but 
especially of the former, they quote Augustine somewhat 
at length. And finally they close the Article with a con- 
demnation of Pelagians or Pelagianism. 

This brief analysis of the text suggests the method of 
treatment which I shall in the main follow. It should 
also be noted that, although the purpose of this Article 
was religious and practical, the philosophical side is not 
passed by but rather, if anything, is given more space 
than the more purely theological. And as the philoso- 
phical element has assumed such large proportions in the 
interests of philosophico-scientific determinism, I shall 
devote to it much more time than it should otherwise re- 
ceive. Moreover, there is a sense in which the philo- 
sophical aspect of this subject is involved in, or is funda- 
mental to, the theological and religious aspect, a fact 
which even our Confessors apparently ackowledge in the 
way they coordinate the two in this article and in the ful- 
ness with which they treat of the former. 


Ii, THE WILL PHILOSOPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 


It is in accord with the nature of man as a self- 
conscious being to study himself. And, however crudely 
it may have been, he has always studied himself. Treat- 
ing himself as if he were a non-ego, or rather an alter 
ego, he has found in his consciousness three somewhat 
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distinct kinds of elemental mental or psychical pheno- 
mena, which he has more commonly classified under the 
terms knowledge, feeling, and volition. 


The Will as One of Three Coordinated Faculties. 


In accordance with these elements in consciousness 
we have come to recognize in man’s psychical self three 
so-called major powers or faculties, intellect or the 
power of knowing, sensibility or the power of feeling, 
and will or the power of choice and volition or the power 
of at least apparent self-direction. But while these three 
so-called divisions of the human mind are in a sense 
distinct, it is also found that they cannot definitely be 
separated in their action. The spiritual nature of man 
is thus truly three in one and one in three. Neither 
faculty can be regarded as really distinct from the spiri- 
tual nature of man taken as a unity. The intellect may 
be thought of as the man thinking, the sensibility as 
the man feeling, the will as the man willing or directing. 
We cannot rigidly limit any of these mental states or 
acts to but one of these three divisions. Much confusion 
in this historic controversy has been due to too mechani- 
cal a separation of the three faculties from one another, 
as if they represented three distinct compartments in the 
mental mechanism. Thus the will is not wholly indepen- 
dent either of the sensibility or of the intellect. It may 
be said to have the sensibility and the intellect as a back- 
ground for action; and yet there is no strict chronologi- 
cal sequence in the operations of the three, so that one 
has a clearly defined priority to the others. The three 
are rather coordinated with one another in the psychical 
processes of the undivided personality. 


The Subordination of the Will. 


There are those who make the will depend wholly upon 
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inherited and acquired character, together with environ- 
ment, so that its operations may be said to be the pro- 
duct of the feelings as the result of antecedents and con- 
comitants. Each individual’s present self (at any mo- 
ment), mentally no less than physically, would be wholly 
the accumulated effect of heredity and successive en- 
vironment, together with associated experience, the sum 
total of two addition columns through his two parents 
upward or backward to the original starting point in a 
common parentage not of his choosing, together with ex- 
ternal forces over which he has no control. Hence so- 
called free will, or will, would be only an empty term. 
Though they still speak of will, they contend that it is the 
result of constitutional sensations and sentiments (emo- 
tions, affections and desires),—that these give rise to 
motives, and that the necessary prevailing of the strong- 
est motive is what we call a volition. Our so-called 
consciousness of Volition would thus be only the reflex 
of a conflict of motives or impulses from wholly deter- 
mined ideas and desires. Thus the will would appar- 
ently be an illusion, though we think ourselves free. 
And, of course, all motives would thus be dependent 
upon preceding mental states and determining motives, 
and so on ad infinitum. In a word, the will would be sub- 
ject to a causal law, the result of its correlation with the 
other faculties and of the personality’s locus in the 
geneological tree. This might be called the theory of 
psychological bondage of the will. And though the way 
back would be long from the impossible beginning of this 
impossible infinite chain, there would be but a step to 
Deity as the cause of all. Such, in substance, was the 
line of argument of Jonathan Edwards, with his as- 
sumed infinite series of recessive antecedents Indeed, in 
his argument for determinism he treated motives as if 
they were physical forces, and thus he made them 
causes of acts of will, so that the strongest really deter- 
mined the will. But this confusion of ideas would logi- 
cally lead to psycho-physical fatalism, of which I shall 
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presently speak, because motives, and therefore the will, 
would thus be subject to physical laws. 

There are some who materialize the psychical pro- 
cesses of human personality still more, ending in a 
purely mechanistic philosophy. Indeed, these may be 
said simply to follow to their logical conclusion the pre- 
mises in the reasoning of those of whom I have just 
spoken. They contend that what we call willing is due 
to mechanical necessity and that there is no such thing 
as will. All thoughts, feelings, and will and resultant 
act, no less than all events in physical nature, would be 
the invariable product of an evolutionary process in ac- 
cordance with rigid physical laws. Thus materialism, 
or materialistic monism, would eliminate the possibility 
of freedom. And what‘is true of materialistic monism 
would also be equally true of what by comparison I pre- 
fer to call spiritualistic monism or spiritual-monism. 
The one traces so-called will and everything else to iner- 
rant physical laws; the other traces all to an equally 
rigid spiritual necessity or to the more direct arbitrary 
omnipotence of Deity. And as according to idealism, or 
idealistic monism, so-called objective reality is only a 
conception or vision of the mind, necessity would reign 
universally exactly as according to materialistic monism. 
Hence, according to any theory of monism, not only the 
will but also everything else in human personality, as 
well as external nature, would ultimately be traceable to 
a universal cause, or would in the last analysis be the 
expression of Deity. Hence this reasoning readily issues 
in pantheism, that all is God. 

This theory finds plausible confirmation in the scientific 
law of conservation. Supposedly nothing is lost, nor is 
anything gained or added to the sum total of the uni- 
verse. There is nothing new except by transformation, 
and the transformation itself is supposedly produced by 
inherent forces in accordance with uniform laws. It is 
thus regarded as impossible that there should be any ex- 
ception, that the uniformity of nature’s laws should be 
broken in the sphere of human personality. Thus free- 
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dom would be impossible, as it would mean that the acts 
of an individual flow from necessity as a part of the 
rigidly law-controlled physical universe. 


3. Resultant Theories of the Will—Indeterminism and 
Determinism. 


There are thus, broadly speaking, two philosophic 
theories of the will, indeterminism and determinism; 
and the theory of determinism may be divided into two 
forms, psychical determinism and physical determinism, 
although these two are not wholly distinct. 

According to indeterminism, man has the power of 
choice without compulsion, though not wholly uninflu- 
enced by motives and environment, and of action ac- 
cording to choice, his volitions thus being not wholly con- 
ditioned by antecedents and concomitants. In other 
words, he has power of final self-determination, each 
volition being in a sense partly a new creative act. Or, 
in a word, his will is said to be free. The fundamental 
principle of general indeterminism is expressed by Wil- 
liam James in the following words: “Indeterminism. . . 
says that the parts have a certain loose play on one 
another, so that the laying down of one of them does not 
necessarily determine what the others shall be.” Thus 
a choice actually made might have been different, or 
what an individual actually does is not the measure of 
the possibilities, though by direct evidence this could 
not be established, as apart from the deliverances of 
consciousness we could not determine possibilities from 
facts or already enacted events. 

According to psychical determinism, each choice or 
volition is wholly conditioned upon psychical antecedents 
and upon social and physical environment. And, ac- 
cording to physical determinism, all mental states and 
acts are the result of or caused by inflexible physical 
laws. Indeed, we might also speak of physiological de- 
terminism, with its physiological antecedents and en- 
vironment, a theory that has elements in common with 
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both the other two. Thus it is contended that, while we 
think our choice or volition free as a new beginning, it 
it because we do not know the determining factors in it. 
It is thus seen that this theory, in both or all of its 
forms, is in the last analysis really an application of the 
law of physical causation to the phenomena of the mind, 
so that all the phenomena not only of matter but also of 
mind would potentially be given or fixed. I shall also 
give a general statement as to determinism by William 
James, as follows: “It professes that those parts of the 
universe already laid down absolutely appoint and de- 
cree what the other parts shall be. The future has no 
ambiguous possibilities hidden in its womb: the part we 
call the present is compatible with only one totality. 
Any other future complement than the one fixed from 
eternity is impossible. The whole is in each and every 
part, and welds it with the rest into an absolute unity, 
an iron block, in which there can be no equivocation or 
shadow of turning.” In fact, in a strict application of 
determinism, what we call mind would really be reduced 
to a penomenon of the natural world; or, if it were still 
regarded as a distinct entity essentially different from 
the body, some theory of absolutely parallel concomi- 
tance or a theory of some preestablished harmony such 
as was offered by Leibnitz, would have to be resorted to 
to explain its operations. 


4. The Evidence for Freedom. 


According to determinism causality and freedom are 
incompatible with each other; and, therefore, as the law 
of causality is supposedly universal, freedom must be 
impossible. But that freedom is a reality that must be 
accounted for, is evident from certain incontrovertible 
facts which I shall set forth. And that the law of 
causality which we see operative in physical nature is 
not absolutely universal, and that this is because physi- 
cal nature is not the whole of reality, even the psychical 
phenomena which we are considering not belonging to 
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that category, I hope in the course of this discussion 
also to show. Hence the term incompatible would not 
be applicable in a correlation of the two. 

Immanuel Kant showed that the very idea of the ab- 
soluteness and universality of the law of causation is it- 
self the product of the mind no less than is our idea of 
freedom, and that it is valid only for the phenomena of 
the physical world. And although freedom seemed to 
him to be irreconciable with pure reason, he found that 
it was one of the demands of practical reason. Hence, 
the necessary implication even from this point is, that 
the reality of another order of things not thus governed 
by the law of physical causation rests upon evidence at 
least as strong as that upon which the reality of physical 
causation rests. Indeed, it is impossible for man, cor- 
related with physical nature, to think except under the 
category of causality. And because of certain uniform 
operations in nature he formulates laws for the con- 


venience of thought and action. Then what is meant by 
the term law? It is not a cause, but simply our expres- 
sion for a modus operandi. In the words of the now 
sainted G. Frederick Wright, “The universe of mind and 
matter may, for all we can show to the contrary, inter- 
penetrate each other without conflict or concentration.” 


A. A CONFUSION THAT MUST BE AVOIDED. 


I have said that Jonathan Edwards, in his argument 
for determinism, treated motives as if they were some- 
how equivalent to physical forces. This is a confusion 
of ideas that must be avoided in the interest of clear 
thinking on the subject under discussion. It should be 
emphasized that motives are not of the nature of physi- 
cal causes, but that they are final causes looking toward 
an end. And as they do not necessitate any particular 
line of conduct, the conclusion as to determinism does 
not follow from such premises. Nor are ideas and de- 
sires wholly determined. 

It is true, for example, that desires often issue in 
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volitions; but it must not be concluded from this, as is 
often done, that desires should be classified with voli- 
tions, as if desires and volitions belonged together or 
were somehow identical. Desires are not the same as 
volitions, nor is there a real volitional element in them. 
From a careful analysis of mental processes it is evident 
that under normal conditions knowing is ordinarily the 
condition of feelings (in the wider sense of sensations, 
desires, etc.), and that these are the condition of voli- 
tion And yet, for example, a desire may be followed by 
a volition contrary to it, as one might desire to travel 
in an aeroplane through a raging thunder-cloud or to 
the moon, but does not will to do so, or does will not to 
attempt either,—in the first case because it is dangerous 
and in the second because it is impossible So one might 
feel hungry and yet go on a hunger strike. Thus often 
circumstances cause us to will in opposition to our feel- 
ings. Indeed, if this were not possible there would be no 


meaning to law, and no sense in having law. Thus feel- 
ings are not causes of volitions, though ordinarily they 
are their conditions or occasions. 


B. THE TESTIMONY OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


In considering any of his immediate acts, man’s con- 
sciousness always represents him as the agent or cause; 
and thus in common thought uninfluenced by philosophic 
doubt, what are called our volitional activities are uni- 
versally considered free. In purely physical nature 
consequents follow antecedents apparently unhesitat- 
ingly with absolute precision, in exact accordance with 
unvarying laws, whereas man’s voluntary actions follow 
after a comparison of possible consequents or conse- 
quences and often after considerable deliberation and 
hesitation. He is conscious that he has the power of de- 
ciding or of withholding decision, and, even if he decides, 
that he can defer carrying his decision or choice into 
effect. And if consciousness of freedom itself be ac- 
counted for by the law of causality, it must be an effect 
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of an actual cause; and that actual cause must be a 
freedom that itself is actual. In other words, the law of 
causation would not hold unless consciousness of free- 
dom were caused by the freeedom which its deliverance 
proclaims. And as consciousness does not come under 
the law of physical causality, as I shall presently show, 
it is a psychical phenomenon that cannot be explained 
except as expressing a reality as its background. 

Nor can this consciousness of freedom be explained as 
an illusion. For, if this consciousness of freedom were 
an illusion, then the consciousness of arguing for deter- 
minism on the part of determinists would also be an il- 
lusion, even as my consciousness of arguing for freedom 
would also be an illusion. And yet, both the deter- 
minist and myself are conscious that we are repect- 
ively setting forth two opposing sets of arguments, and 
that both of us would have the freedom of choosing 
either side for the sake of argument. But the deter- 
minist would say that even this is an illusion on the part 
of both of us. And yet, he would surely not deny that 
my arguments for freedom are not identical with his ar- 
guments for determinism, and that therefore these two 
sets of arguments are in defense of two diametrically 
opposite views. Then, granting this, he must surely 
see that, according to his theory, both views are equally 
determined and that he and I are contradicting instru- 
ments of these two contradictory views. Thus as both 
of us are acted upon by the same forces as factors in the 
alleged determinism and as these forces issue through 
us in contradictory theories as to the explanation of the 
same phenomenon or phenomena, even as is the case in 
multitudes of other instances, it need hardly be pointed 
out that, at least as to physical determinism, we have 
reached a reductio ad absurdum. And a similar argu- 
ment would, of course, be applicable to psychical deter- 
minism. 

If this were not true, then there could be no such 
thing as error, for one view would be as true as the 
other, one conclusion as correct as another, however 
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much they differed, falsehood as reliable as truthfulness, 
vice as good as virtue, sin as noble as holiness; for each 
one and its opposite would be equally determined. And 
thus, as any theory whatsoever would be as much deter- 
mined as any other by the same necessitating universal 
mechanism, so that neither could be illogical and both 
would have to be equally true, my theory of freedom 
could, to say the least, be no more erroneous than his 
theory of determinism. Then, what would be the com- 
parative value of what we call truth and the virtue of 
any attempt to attain it? Surely, more need not be 
added on this point. Indeed, for that matter, the very 
attempt to disprove the fact of freedom is an evidence 
for freedom of choice in this controversy, so that every 
argument against freedom is by implication an argu- 
ment for it. And if the theory of determinism is thus 
philosophically untenable, it must follow that the theory 
of freedom must be true. The issue of this philosophic 
argument, therefore, is in agreement with human 
consciousness on the point under consideration, namely, 
that man has the power of self-determination, that he 
has control of his volitions. 

But not only is consciousness of freedom an unmis- 
takable evidence of its reality, but our very attention 
to any subject of thought, indeed to this very discussion, 
implies it, as even does any conscious effort in overcom- 
ing obstacles. Thus our very consciousness of energy 
within us, as also our knowledge of resisting energy 
without us, necessarily implies certain freedom of action 
on our part, making such energy a part of our conscious 
knowledge. Indeed, the very possibility of experiencing 
anything necessarily implies some self-determining ac- 
tivity. Hence it follows that not only is consciousness 
of freedom an unmistakable evidence of its reality, but 
the very existence of consciousness itself implies the 
fact of freedom. And, surely, as consciousness is funda- 
mental to all our knowledge, both of self and of not- 
self, there could apparently be no stronger evidence for 
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freedom. It is from this evidence alone that we know 
that we are or that we exist. Thus from a simple deliv- 
erance of consciousness Decartes proved personal ex- 
istence, Cogito, orgo sum. 

But it has been attempted to set aside the validity of 
this proof of personal existence, and therefore really 
also the validity of any argument based upon conscious- 
ness, by reducing consciousness itself to a mere epi- 
phenomenon. But such a philosophy is really self-de- 
structive. If the truth of the demonstration of personal 
existence, for example, rested upon a mere epiphenom- 
enon or upon epiphenomena, then this theory of 
epiphenomenalism itself must also rest upon a mere 
epiphenomenon or upon epiphenomena. Hence the proof 
for personal existence has at least as much validity as 
the theory that would explain it away. Or, in terms of a 
mechanistic philosophy, if the proof of personal exist- 
ence is merely the result of electro-physical brain pro- 
cesses, then this theory of mind or consciousness as the 
result of such brain processes, must itself be the result 
of these hypothetical brain processes. Or, by the result 
of some mysterious brain processes the individual per- 
sonality has come to the conclusion that mind or con- 
sciousness is but an epiphenomenon of such brain pro- 
cesses and that at least as a psychical entity he does not 
exist. A non-existent personality reasoning out its own 
non-existence! And, in a similar manner, even as a 
physical corporeity the individual can prove himself to 
be a nonreality! In some such reductio ad absurdum is 
apt to end all human ratiocination that rejects funda- 
mental deliverances of consciousness and the resultant 
principles and laws of thought.‘ Therefore, the inevit- 
able conclusion is, that the consciousness of freedom 
and the existence of consciousness itself cannot be ac- 
counted for without the reality of freedom-of which they 
are the expression. 


4 See also “Bibliotheca Sacra,” January, 1919, pp. 130-131. 
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Moreover, determinism would set aside all responsi- 
bility on the part of the agent, as wholly in conflict either 
with Omnipotence or with cosmic necessity. Indeed, he 
would cease to be an agent and be degraded to the level 
of an instrument. An idol whose internal fires consume 
its sacrificial victim can neither be praised nor blamed. 
Nor can obedience be ascribed to it for its instrumental- 
ity in the sacrifice, nor disobedience if the victom is not 
consumed. For that matter, the impossibility of obed- 
ience on its part involves the impossibility of disobed- 
ience. And so the possibility of obedience on the part of 
a conscious creature would involve that of disobedience. 
Hence a volition with respect to the one implies the pos- 
sibility of a volition with respect to the other: and with- 
out this freedom there could be neither merit nor de- 
merit. Freedom and responsibility are so related that 
neither can exist without the other. There can no more 
be freedom without responsibility than responsibility 
without freedom. This fact is confirmed by conscience, 
which is really the judicial faculty of the mind, as it 
either approves or disapproves acts in accordance with 
the light possessed by the individual. This is also im- 
plied in the acknowledged existence of a moral law; nor 
could a necessitated being be governed by such law or 
be either moral or immoral. Surely, if there were only 
one choice or course of action possible, and if that could 
not be avoided, no moral responsibility whatever could 
be ascribed to the individual. Then, what about the 
existence of evil? In the words of James, as used, how- 
ever, for another purpose, “The evil facts must be ex- 
plained as seeming: the devil must be whitewashed, the 
universe must be disinfected, if neither God’s goodness 
nor his unity and power are to remain impugned.” 

But, then, it has been contended that, if character is 
the accumulated result of heredity and of all the indi- 
vidual’s previous states and acts and of environment, 
man could not be held responsible for any particular 
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volition or act. But this assumes that character is 
wholly such an accumulated result, that conduct*is the 
necessary expression of character, and that all the in- 
dividual’s acts and states are therefore necessitated and 
not the result of ultimately free volition. If that were 
so, then as a man is so would he act. And, of course, 
reciprocally, as he would act so would he be or become. 
Thus a series of regressions would lead us back either to 
a first state of being or to a first act, as such a series by 
the very nature of the case could not be infinite. If the 
determinist would choose the former alternative, he 
would in reality have to ascribe the ultimate responsi- 
bility for any succeeding state or act to the Creator or 
to the inflexible evolutionary process of the whole. Thus 
as character would ultimately be a sort of invariable 
something not of his own creation, man would not be a 
responsible personality, and law and conscience would 
be a responsibile personality, and law and conscience 
would be meaningless terms. But that any such theory 
is philosophically untenable, and indeed self-destructive, 
1 have already pointed out and hope still further to show. 
If, on the other hand, the determinist would choose the 
latter alternative, that character is ultimately the result 
of a first act, he would have to ascribe the responsibility 
for any succeeding act or state to some primal volition 
on the part of the individual, and hence his determinism 
would break down at the first act and in so far at least 
he would become a libertarian. This latter form of the 
theory would thus not make man ultimately act neces- 
sarily, but his acts would, in a sense, only be certain as 
the result of a character developed from an initial act 
that could not be ascribed to necessity. Thus a distinc- 
tion must be made between necessity and certainty. 
That the laws of physical nature operate in a certain 
way is a necessity of so-called natural law; that a 
righteous being acts righteously is certain, but this must 
not be confounded with necessity. 

It is true that volitions often follow the line of easiest 
resistance in being conformed, for instance, to a charac- 
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ter that has been acquired by habit; but then the indi- 
vidual is responsible for the character developed by 
habitual volitions and acts that are gradually enslaving 
his will against continued freedom as to the matters in- 
volved. There is thus a continual struggle of the will 
with what is found in character and environment, a 
struggle between freedom and so-called necessity. We 
are, accordingly, both servant and master, a part of na- 
ture and nature’s lord, and our triumph over it is the 
work of a lifetime. There is thus a sense in which free- 
dom is a growth. Desires and impulses strive for the 
mastery. But the individual must endeavor to emanci- 
pate himself from their control. Repeated action tends 
to develop into habit that it is difficult to overcome. 
Hence, together with the volitional element in activity 
there is often quite a strong automatic element. And 
this fact is partly the reason why some thinkers, in 
studying the former, have found only necessity in hu- 
man activity. Even man’s natural freedom is therefore 
not unhampered. It is this fact that Goethe spoke of as 
a blending of freedom with necessity. Man is a condi- 
tioned being. He has his limitations as to freedom even 
in things natural. He must needs think in terms of time 
and space and act within an environment of physical 
change. And sin has even eccentuated those limitations 
of his liberty and ability. 


D. MAN NOT WHOLLY A PART OF PHYSICAL NATURE. 


In the physical world the law of causation seems to be 
absolute. Not only can there be no event without a 
cause, but the same or equal causes and conditions would 
always issue in the same effects. And thus, by regard- 
ing man wholly as a part of the physical universe it 
would seem that all his mental states and acts, no less 
than the outward circumstances, should issue from the 
same reign of natural law. He would be wholly subject 
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to the law of physical causation and would therefore cer- 
tainly be a necessitated being to every detail of his ac- 
tivities. A superman with all the data and the necessary 
mathematical tools could then truly foretell, or retell, 
every so called feeling, thought, volition and act of man’s 
whole career, and therefore every detail of human his- 
tory, as well as resolve the mysterious problem of sup- 
posed evolution and destiny. Thus the idea of freedom 
would be irreconcilable with that of the law of causation, 
for man would seem to be part of a rigid world-mechan- 
ism, instead of a self-determining cooperator in the un- 
folding of reality. But the weakness in this contention 
lies in its implied primary assumption, that man is 
wholly a part of the physical universe. 

The fallacy in the reasoning of determinists is, there- 
fore, in the premises, and it is similar to that of certain 
thinkers who contend that the physical universe itself is 
an infinite and eternal entity and that therefore there is 
no need of an infinite personal God, and that such a be- 
ing might be impossible if not unthinkable. Upon such 
premises, if one might then still speak of a Deity, the 
Deity would Himself be confined within that universe, 
and therefore subject to the universal reign of the law 
of causation, and would be limited at every point by uni- 
versal nature. Of such a Deity one might more correctly 
speak as it than as He. And, indeed, in the last analy- 
sis, not only could there be no freedom to such Deity, but 
also strictly speaking no intelligence and design. The 
ultimate reality would thus be resolved into necessity. 
Such, then, would be the God deduced from physical pre- 
mises. Thus God, instead of being Creator, would be 
part of an uncreated entity striving for expression.°® 

In the interest of clearness, permit me somewhat to 
digress. These thinkers, as I have said, regard the 
physical universe as both eternal and infinite, and all its 


5 For a fuller development of this point see “The Theory of a 
Finite and Develoving Deity Examined,” “Bibliotheca Sacra,” Oc- 
tober, 1918; also, “Is the Doctrine of an Infinite and Unchangeable 
Deity Tenable,” “Lutheran Quarterly,” January, 1921. 
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marvelous processes as due to ceaselessly acting inherent 
forces. And thus they extend the meaning of the term 
universe so as to include all being. But upon examina- 
tion it is found that the conception of such a universe 
rests upon what is really a “reasoning in a circle.” Every 
event in it must be due to another event or events as its 
cause, and so on, until the supposedly infinite circle must 
return to and close with itself. But as elsewhere shown, 
“Tf we analyze events, or so-called effects, in nature and 
inerrantly trace them to their immediate causes in all 
their complexities, then likewise trace these so-called 
causes to their complex causes, etc., etc., we should at 
last arrive at a so-called cause or complexity of causes 
that was not produced in a similar way. It would be the 
first of the indefinite series of so-called causes, which 
itself is caused by an only real, because uncaused, cause, 
properly called the First Cause. This series of succes- 
sive causes must be finite, even as we could have no in- 
finite number in a row of balls.’ 

And that First Cause must he different from the uni- 
verse of secondary causes and can therefore not be a 
physical entity. Hence the theory that the physical uni- 
verse is all, breaks down, and all its events, however 
linked together by a law of antecedent and consequent, 
must necessarily be due to an uncaused cause, or one 
whose cause is in itself, acting directly and wholly diff- 
erenitly from any secondary physical causes. Such a 
physical universe as a given and necessarily closed sys- 
tem can thus be only a secondary and therefore a caused 
entity, whose great infinite Primary as its cause must 
be non-physical, or spiritual, and therefore not bound 
by the physical laws of the created universe. 

Hence the argument that there is nothing that does 
not come under the supposedly absolute reign of physical 
law breaks down in the light of a consideration of the 
physical universe as a whole. And thus the question 
which the exponents of the theory of absolute determin- 


6 “Whence Came the Universe?” p. 83. 
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ism have considered closed is reopened. And without 
making at this point of our argument a more sweeping 
claim, there remains at least the possibility that a simi- 
lar reasoning would lead us to a similarly free or un- 
bound spiritual cause in the personality of man. Thus 
we might seem to be driven to acknowledge that, which- 
ever view one took on this point, he would be confronted 
by a dilemma; for if he contended that all is necessitated 
he would have to account for the supposed illusion of 
freedom, and if he contended for freedom he would have 
to account for its phenomena as not due to the uni- 
formities of nature. That in the former case the 
dilemma would be real, should be evident from what I 
have already said; and that in the latter case the dilemma 
is only apparent I hope presently to show by showing 
that the phenomena of freedom are not due to physical 
causes. 

It is true that we cannot fully understand the how of 
freedom because it rests upon some facts and processes 
that are even more difficult of explanation than freedom 
itself. Indeed, at first thought it is apparently impos- 
sible by logical processes to reconcile freedom with causa- 
tion; for the very idea of cause in its complexity would 
seem to imply that of mechanical necessity, while that of 
freedom supposedly implies causelessness. But even our 
attempt to understand or explain freedom, or for that 
matter even to understand supposed necessity, involves 
the very freedom we are considering or endeavoring to 
explain. And, for that matter, as might be shown, only a 
free personality can be a true cause, while so-called 
necessitating mechanical causes are, in their last analy- 
sis, not causes but only instrwmentalities.. But the 
phenomenon of what is universally regarded in common 
thought as freedom with its unmistakable manifesta- 
tions, confronts us as a reality, as I have shown, on 
every side, even in a discussion like this. And as free- 
dom cannot be possible to a purely physical being, man 
must be more than a purely physical being. 

If any one contends, therefore, for the absoluteness of 
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conservation in the physical universe, that all is given 
and nothing is ever taken away, I contend, even in ad- 
vance of my more elaborate argument on this point, that 
he is compelled to acknowledge that within that same 
otherwise given universe of secondary causes there is an 
entity that is not wholly included in that which is given, 
and that partakes of the nature of a primary with power 
of initiation to cause that which is new in that which is 
given, and that uses that which is given as both its in- 
strumentality and its habitation. Thus by an exercise 
of will a person can decide to lift a pound or a hundred- 
weight, or he can decide not to lift either, and by carry- 
ing his decision into action he can actually lift or not 
lift either. And thus, because of the universality of 
gravitation, he can affect or not affect, however infin- 
itesimally, the whole physical universe, or by lifting the 
one weight or the other he can affect it proportionately 
to a different degree.’ . 


E. THE PSYCHICAL OR SPIRITUAL WORLD NOT GOVERNED 
BY PHYSICAL LAWS. 


By applying the doctrine of the uniformity of nature to 
personality we would, of course, be driven to the conclu- 
sion that under identical circumstances different indi- 
viduals would think the same thoughts, experience the 
same feelings and will the same actions. But this con- 
clusion rests upon the erroneous assumption that the 
laws of physical nature hold equally in the spiritual do- 
main. And if this is not borne out by the facts, the con- 
clusion must be untenable. It was in the application of 
physical law to the explanation of psychical phenomena 
that the fallacy in the reasoning of such men as Hobbes 
and Spinoza lay. If it were true, as Hobbes assumed, 
that mental processes were only physical motions, then 
of course freedom of the will as a real creation of motion 
would be impossible. And so Spinoza’s contention that 


7 Ipid., 77 sda. 
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the same necessity reigns in the psychical sphere as in 
the physical world, was based upon the mere assumption 
that the same natural laws govern both. 

The error in such reasoning lies in assuming that, 
because mental acts are accompanied by certain physical 
or physiological processes in the brain and nervous sys- 
tem, those mental acts must necessarily be due to the 
same cause or causes to which the physical processes in 
the brain and nervous system are due. And because the 
latter are apparently necessitated, the assumption has 
been that the former must also be necessitated. And 
then, of course, it has been debated whether one might 
not be'the cause of the other. But whether the physical 
be the cause of the mental, as the materialist holds, or 
the mental the cause of the physical, would still be a 
question. If the former, then necessity would appar- 
ently reign over all and there would really be no psychi- 
cal personality. If the latter, as we contend, then the 
physical processes in brain and nervous system would 
still be governed by physical laws, but their cause would 
be the action of the personality of man. Hence, while 
the effect in brain and nervous system comes under the 
reign of physical law, the personality that is its cause, 
as a free agent, would not thus come under that law. 
This is what I choose to call psycho-physical freedom, 
that man has the power to choose or act by his own will 
as an immediate cause without compulsion by external 
physical forces, or that he has the freedom of the will to 
act. This virtually corresponds to what some men like 
Friedrich Paulsen calls psychological freedom. It is true 
that this brings us face to face with the great problem 
of the how of contact, in operation, of the psychical with 
the physical in the individual personality. But this 
problem does not bring up any more difficult elements 
for resolution than would confront us in any other at 
tempted solution. And, for that matter, the whole diffi- 
cult subject of epistemology is involved in any attempted 
solution whatsoever. 

It is thus manifest that the fallacy in the reasoning on 
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the part of those who argue against human freedom, lies 
in extending the unity and uniformity of physical nature 
to include the domain of the spiritual. The one is gov- 
erned by physical laws and is an entity of secondary 
causes, the other is not thus governed, but rather by 
little understood laws and causes peculiar to that do- 
main. But as our ideas of cause are derived from our 
contact with physical nature, we quite naturally apply 
that idea of cause to man’s spiritual nature, and also, as 
it were, anthropomorphically to the Deity. 


F. MAN AS A PERSONALITY, A PRIMARY OR AN INITIATING 
CAUSE. 


It is true that we still quite commonly trace human 
actions to certain causes or occasions in the indiviual and 
in his environment. But as in tracing events in physical 
nature through their multiplicity of secondary causes till 
we must stop at a First Cause, a pure cause that is in no 
way also an effect, so in tracing a man’s actions we must 
also stop at a cause that is not under the laws of physical 
causation as though it were itself only one of a series of 
physical causes. Call it the soul, the personality, the ego; 
it is the living agent who within certain limitations acts 
with freedom as a wonderful trinity in unity and who is 
free. And though the background of his character and 
the environment quite generally enter as factors into his 
immediate volitions and actions, the ultimate reason for 
choosing or for refusing, for doing or omitting to do, lies 
in himself as a free personality. 

There is thus a personal or spiritual element in man 
that has the power of initiation and of change in the 
world-process, as I have already indicated, while his 
physical element is bound up with that world-process by 
the law of causation except in so far as it is modified by 
that personal or spiritual element. Or, in a word, man 
has the “power of self-determination,” that is, he is the 
author of, and has the ultimate reason in himself for, his 
own acts. It is therefore not the will alone that is self- 
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determining, but the will in cooperation with the other 
faculties, in a word, the man as a personality For in 
speaking of the will alone there is thus a sense in which 
it is at least partly governed by the cooperating faculties, 
and in which, separated from the others, it is not wholly 
free. Thus even a man’s character, both inherited and 
acquired, would at least figure in that self-determination. 
But even that character is his largely because of accu- 
mulated acts and thoughts. 

This is what I would call psychological or psychical 
freedom, that the will itself is uncaused by, or not sub- 
ject to, the causal law of physical nature, that it acts ac- 
cording to its own law, or law peculiar to itself. Hence, 
while the will is not subject to extrinsic law, it does not 
act arbitrarily in total independence of the other facul- 
ties and therefore not without what might be called in- 
trinsic law. And yet, the personality willing as a unity 
is ultimately free, or, in other words, he may be said to 
have the freedom or ability, or the will, to will. And it 
need hardly be said that this psychological freedom na- 
turally includes the psycho-physical freedom of which I 
have spoken. And, indeed, without this psychical or 
psychological freedom psycho-physical freedom would be 
only a name without a reality. For psycho-physical free- 
dom of will would simply mean to will as one does, and 
would therefore not really express freedom unless it had 
as its background the ability to will as one wills to will. 
Moreover, this twofold freedom is possible only in a be- 
ing that is a real agent, one that is above nature, though 
he be of nature, one that partakes of the nature of a 
creative primary in the universe of secondary causes. 
And to show that man is such a being is the burden of 
this argument. And this is exactly what the creative 
account in Genesis declares man to be, a free personality 
with power of choice like a creative primary, made in 
the image of his Creator. And it is precisely in this par- 
ticular that man’s fall carried with it the loss of liberty 
or ability as to things spiritual, of which I shall speak 
later. This psychical freedom corresponds virtually to 
what has been called metaphysical freedom under two 
aspects, by Dr. Paulsen. 
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5. Some Objections Answered. 


It has been contended that freedom in man implies 
limitation in the Deity as the Creator of such a free per- 
sonality; for He could supposedly not foresee or fore- 
know the future thoughts and deeds of such a being. But 
the error in such a contention lies in reasoning about 
God’s knowledge in physico-logical terms based upon 
environing concatenated physical events as causes and 
effects. An infinite being would not arrive at knowledge 
through such ratiocination, as He would know directly 
without the processes of discursive reasoning. With 
such a being there could be no necessary distinction in 
knowledge between secondary causes and effects, be- 
tween past and future, and therefore between premises 
and conclusions, and, for that matter, between time and 
space. Indeed, as an inference from the general prin- 
ciple of relativity, this last distinction seems to be only a 
practical one but does not have any existence in reality. 

It has been contended, moreover, that such arbitrary 
freedom of the will would make men dangerous units of 
society, that in general it would expose parts to danger 
from other parts. But this is a point made rather for 
the sake of argument, for those who raise that objection 
no doubt realize that the will normally does not act alone, 
or apart from the feelings and the intelligence. And 
these normally act as a governor for the will. I said 
normally, for certainly crime is the result of volitions 
carried into action without proper regard to the feelings 
and the intellect. In short, it is in so far the mark of 
an unbalanced mind, unbalanced at least on the side of 
the will. And that abnormal condition may vary from 
the petty wrong-doer to the hardened murderer, and even 
from the simple paranoic to the violently insane. Indeed, 
what are deeds of insanity but acts prompted by a will 
not under the control of reason? For insanity ranges 
from partial to total dethronement of reason; but in such 
dethronement of reason the will, or rather volition, is no 
longer the free expression of a fully conscious respons- 
ible personality. 
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6. The Unavoidable Conclusion. 


From what I have thus far said, it need hardly be 
argued further to show that man’s psychical nature is 
not subject to the law of causation, except in so far as 
such subjection is voluntary for the working out of its 
purposes. Newton’s laws of motion do not hold for 
man’s psychical nature. He is himself an initiating 
cause. He can break into sequences which nature of 
necessity would otherwise uninterruptedly mechanically 
follow, change their course and introduce new chains of 
sequences. His will (or the personality willing) stands 
as it were pivoted within the universal sweep of cosmic 
events without, and even among emotions and desires of 
different strength within, and chooses or rules for action 
made possible, not necessary, from reasons in his created 
nature. He even makes the elements of his environment 
instruments or tools in his endeavor to attain his ends. 
And he could choose and rule differently from what he 
does. It is this that enables man to say “I,” as a being 
greater than, and in his freedom independent of, the uni- 
verse as the alter ego. 

Philosophically considered, man is therefore superior 
to nature, using it within certain limitations to attain his 
purposes, but not being used as a mere cog-wheel in its 
mighty machinery for the grinding out of predetermined 
ends He is a free moral responsible agent. And it can 
truthfully be said that, although he can be compelled to 
do contrary to that which his will dictates in volitions, 
he cannot be compelled to will contrary to that which his 
will dictates, for then volition and will would be ex- 
pressed in compulsion. Truly, in this respect, the chain- 
less mind cannot be conquered. His freedom therefore 
enables him within certain limitations to determine his 
own life. And to deny that freedom is to deny the ex- 
istence of man’s spiritual nature and the reality of spiri- 
tual life. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 

(Concluded in the April Quarterly) 

(The “Will Theologically Considered” will appear in 

the April Quarterly). 
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ARTICLE III. 
“THE MISCONCEPTIONS OF AN EVOLUTIONIST”: 


Some Critical Remarks on Both His Manner and His 
Matter. 


BY PROFESSOR L. S. KEYSER, D.D. 


The brochure by Professor Osburn illustrates the not 
uncommon temper and logic of the advocates of the 
theory of evolution. Instead of dispassionate discussion, 
their productions are far too often marked by an unwar- 
ranted assumption of superior knowledge and an undis- 
guised contempt for all opponents. Assertion usurps the 
place of proof and imagination governs the realm of 
facts. Th manner and matter of the brochure in ques- 
tion are here exposed in the interest of true religion and 
of scientific truth. Our first object will be to give an 
exhibition of 


THE EVOLUTIONIST’S MANNER 


The first sentence affords a clue to the spirit that dom- 
inates the paper, as well as to the author’s disposition to 
caricature the views of the opponents of evolution: “The 
living world embraces such a variety of form and such a 
range of structure and mode of life that, to the average 
man without scientific training, it must always have 
seemed a great, unravelable tangle, inexplicable on any 
other ground than that of special creation—that some 
omniscient and omnipotent being made the various 
forms of life, and established them in the world, for his 
own delectation, if for no other reason.” 

You will note here the writer’s scornful tone, which 
breathes through the whole article In this initial sen- 
tence he scoffs at the idea of “special creation,” which is 


1 This article is a reply to a brochure entitled “Some Miscon- 
ceptions About Evolution” by Raymond C. Osburn.” 
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the clear teaching of the Bible. So his contempt is di- 
rected primarily at the Bible, not at “the average man.” 
We have never known “the average man,” if he was a 
Christian, to look upon the world as “a great, unravel- 
able tangle.”’ Since God made it, “the average man” has 
always believed it to be a unified, orderly system. So our 
author has, at the very start, given “the average man 
without scientific training’ the wrong measurement. 
Not a very promising beginning. No Christian, in- 
structed by the Bible and the Church, believes that God 
made the world “for His own delectaton, if for no other 
reason.” He is not so crude as that. The Bible teaches 
him that God’s highest pleasure lies in the moral ex- 
cellence and spiritual blessedness of His rational crea- 
tures. 

Next the derider says: “But the greater scientific and 
philosophic minds of the past centuries have been able to 
discern an order in the midst of this apparent chaos.” 
As a small boy, living in the country and taught by 
Christian parents and grandparents (thank God for 
them), we never thought that this world was an “appar- 
ent chaos.” Of course we did not understand it scientifi- 
cally, but we always believed that God had made it a good 
and orderly world. So did all the other Christian boys 
and girls of our rural neighborhood. 

“From the time of the ancient Greeks, repeated at- 
tempts have been made to point out this order, and to 
suggest some more acceptable reason for its existence 
than to assume that somebody made it all at once, and 
set it up ready to run to the end of time.” So remarks 
our evolutionist 

But scoffing is not science. This time again the writer 
aims his ridicule at the Bible. However, the idea that 
“somebody made it all at once,” etc., is a caricature—a 
man of straw set up for the purpose of being derided. 
Nobody holds such a view, and the Bible does not teach 
it; nor do Christian theologians hold or advocate any- 
thing of the kind. The first chapter of Genesis clearly 
teaches that God occupied six days in creating and de- 
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veloping the earth, and that He did it in an orderly and 
progressive way; and the word “day” in the Bible (the 
same is true in modern usage) often means a period of 
greater or less duration. 

“Furthermore, from Augustine on down, they (the 
scientists) were confronted by a dogmatic theology 
which effectually blocked the progress of scientific 
thought for many centuries.” This is the same shop- 
worn charge. In two notable instances—those of 
Copernicus and Galileo (both of them Christian be- 
lievers, by the way)—some churchmen did oppose the 
new conceptions. But many of the scientists and philo- 
sophers of those days, trained to accept the Ptolemaic 
theory of the universe, also opposed and ridiculed the ad- 
vanced views. Of course, no one should be persecuted 
for his opinions, yet it is well that there should always 
be a conservative element among the people; otherwise 
the world would run wild after every new fangle, and 
thus society, government and religion would lose all their 
stability. Scientists too, have often had to reverse them- 
selves. Charles Lyell says: “the French Institute enu- 
merated not less than eighty geological theories which 
were hostile to the Scripture, but not one of these 
theories is held today.” In our youthful days the nebular 
hypothesis of Laplace was all the vogue, but today it is 
largely discredited in the field of science. A recent book 
(“The Evolution of the Earth and its Inhabitants’), 
which is committed to the theory of evolution, canvasses 
eight different modern “scientific” theories of the origin 
of life, but finds them all inadequate. It is worthy of 
note that, as soon as Christian people found that the 
heliocentric conception of the solar system was the only 
tenable one, they fell into line; and by more searching 
study of the Bible, they found many teachings and ex- 
pressions there that agree with the Copernican view. 

We are now simply showing up the supercilious tem- 
per of our scientist. Note: “All those who have the best 
right to an opinion—the scientists who have investigated 
and carefully weighed all the data—are agreed that evo- 
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lution is proved. All the facts and deductions are open 
to re-examination, but, as they have been carefully 
scrutinized already by large numbers of investigators 
and from all angles, it is not likely that any different in- 
terpretation will be found possible.” This is meant to 
put a quietus on further examination into the merits of 
the theory. Again: ‘Notwithstanding this consensus of 
opinion among those qualified to judge, there has (have) 
always been a number of ‘conscientious objectors’ among 
those untrained in science, on the ground that evolution 
opposed certain establishd theological dogmas’’. 

Wrong again! Evolution is not opposed on any such 
ground, but because it has not yet been verified by em- 
pirical proof, and because it is contrary to the clear 
teaching of the Bible. Sometimes, when men do not 
have quite the courage and candor to come right out 
squarely against the Bible, they substitute such phrases 
as “theological dogmas.” Here is more from Osburn: 


“Recently, however, a well-known, quixotic platform 
speaker has made a virulent attack on the law of evolu- 
tion, and the weight of his oratory has carried so many 
people with him that opposition to evolution has spread 
like an epidemic through certain portions of this coun- 


, 


try.” What a high estimate this evolutionist has of his 
fellow-citizens! “This campaign against a law of nature 
would be amusing, were it not for the fact that it shows 
such a deplorable state of ignorance among our sup- 
posedly enlightened people with regard to the progress 
of science.” There it is again, fellow-Christians—“de- 
plorable ignorance!” How comes it that all the intelli- 
gence of the day has become the monopoly of the evolu- 
tionists! Yet books by the score have been written to 
“popularize” evolution and even to bring it to the com- 
prehension of the boys and girls of our grades and high 
schools! 

The strain of dogmatic asseveration keeps up: “No 
scientist at the present time has any doubt of the fact of 
evolution.” “There is no thought in the minds of scien- 
tists of any possibility of controverting evolution,” etc. 
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“So, indiscriminating propagandists opposed to evolu- 
tion, fix upon the discussion of Darwin’s proposed 
method, and overlook entirely the fact, which all scien- 
tists are agreed upon.” Again: “The evolution theory 
has been before the world in concrete form for more than 
sixty years, and all scientific men, or those capable of 
forming a worth-while opinion, have agreed on it almost 
without exception since the convincing statement of the 
case by Charles Darwin.” Again: “The undiscriminat- 
ing, ignorant and bigoted proclaim that evolution is over- 
thrown.” Then he goes on to portray the dense ignorance 
and superstition of many people, but we see no relevancy 
in his remarks. Afterward he speaks of “the educated 
portion of the public;” of whom he observes: “We have 
a right to expect that they will refrain from attempts to 
discredit the work of capable scientists on the basis that 
it controverts some already established belief.” That is 
not the reason they reject evolution; they reject it be- 
cause it has not been scientifically verified. ‘An edu- 
cated man,” he pursues, “should be able to draw the line 
between what he knows and what he doesn’t know, and 
not attempt to pass judgment outside of his field of 
training. The educated man without scientific training 
has no more basis for forming a proper judgment of the 
law of evolution than of the Einstein Theory of Relativ- 
ity.” 

Thus it would seem that evolution has become a noli 
me tangere—a, “do not touch me”—except for those who 
believe it.2 It has grown to be sacrosanct, and is in- 
tended for the “trained” scientist’s exclusive use. True, 
it is taught in the people’s universities, established and 
supported by their hard earnings, but the people have 
no right to form or express any jurgment regarding it! 
They must pay for having it taught to their children, 


2 An acute reasoner has wisely said something like this: “Be- 
ware of the specialist who knows only one thing. He will be likely 
to want to formulate a world-view from his slender and limited 
data, and of course he will get it wrong, because " has too nar- 
row a view-point.” 
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but they must keep hands off! Since when has it come to 
pass that the people must support a scientific aristocracy 
in this free Democratic Republic? What is the use of 
evolution to the paying public if it must be kept for the 
exclusive benefit of “the initiated?’ | Must the public 
merely swallow evolution by fiat? What profit will it be 
to them if they do accept it? Will it make them more 
upright and loyal citizens to believe that they have come 
from the same bestial stock as the apes? And, besides, 
if “the educated portion of the public” are not competent 
to form a judgment regarding the merits of evolution, 
why is it being taught to our children and to young 
people in the grades and high schools? 

“T have said that no scientists doubt the broad fact of 
evolution in the organic and inorganic worlds,” pro- 
claims our dogmatist again. He says that Bateson, 
speaking at Toronto, was misrepresented as having “dis- 
puted the fact of evolution” This is another misconcep- 
tion. All of us knew then and know now that Bateson 
accepts evolution; but he was frank enough to admit that 
science has not yet proven the origin of species, and 
therefore that he accepts evolution on that point “by 
faith,” and not on the basis of positive demonstration. 
Bateson was not misrepresented; he was perfectly un- 
derstood by people of ordinary intelligence. 

Hear our oracle again: “It is quite apparent that the 
mass of the reading public-are unable to distinguish the 
difference between fact and method in the field of 
thought. The campaign against evolution just now be- 
ing waged by a certain notorious speaker is a case in 
point. When a man who is very evidently unskilled in 
the handling of scientific data, unfamilar with the details 
of the subject, and solely by an appeal to the emotions 
through his oratorical presentation, can obtain a wide 
hearing throughout the country, and can influence a 
State legislature to consider measures for preventing the 
teaching of evolution, we must admit that the idea has 
not yet been fully accepted by many “so-called educated 
people.” Note—‘“so-called’”’ educated people! “The more 
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enlightened churchmen the world over long ago accepted 
evolution as one of the great fundamental truths, leaving 
only the ignorant and prejudiced to butt their heads 
against the wall of scientific evidence.” These are not 
the speeches of the true, well-poised scientist; they are 
the declamations of a man who has lost his emotional 
and mental poise. 

Here is another selection: “For any one to do so (that 
is, to dispute evolution), merely proclaims his narrow- 
ness and prejudice, and classes him among those of the 
last degree of blindness who ‘will not see’.”. Why should 
any man oppose evolution merely out of the spirit of per- 
versity? We give a last excerpt: “When some misin- 
formed or bigoted egotist displays his ignorance of scien- 
tific matters, there are two things we may do: either we 
may attack his mis-statements, and set the unscientific 
public right through the press; or we may follow the 
plan adopted by the man who was kicked by a mule, and 
just ‘consider the source’.” 

Such utterances deserve—but we refrain. We will 
simply say that they are lacking in dignity, and exhibit 
the marks of human frailty and anger rather than those 
of scientific poise and strength. 

We have now shown the spirit of one of the leaders in 
the evolution propaganda in this free and enlightened 
country. It has been by no means a pleasant task; yet 
it has seemed to be necessary in order that the people 
might know the kind of temper which evolution many 
times begets in its devotees. Sometimes anti-evolution- 
ists also call their opponents hard names. We wish to 
say that we approve of such methods on their part just 
as little as we approve of the method and spirit displayed 
by the evolutionists under consideration. We shall now 
turn to a more agreeable kind of discussion. 


THE EVOLUTIONIST’S SCIENTIFIC CLAIMS. 


Our author names six counts to prove the theory of 
evolution. We shall consider them seriatim. “1. There 
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has been a gradual development from simpler to more 
complex form.” 

This is not an accurate scientific statement, and is 
simply begging the question at the start; for science has 
not yet found a single clear instance of the transmuta- 
tion of one distinct species into another. A correct state- 
ment would be: There has been an orderly succession 
from lower and simpler to higher and more complex 
forms. That would agree precisely with the facts. Now, 
this orderly succession can be just as rationally explained 
and accounted for on the basis of special creations as by 
evolution. If God created the various forms, it is most 
probable that he would have brought them into being in 
precisely the order required by geology. Surely He 
would not have reversed the natural order. On what 
would man and the higher animals have subsisted if 
God had not previously made the vegetables? The Bible 
teaches expressly that vegetables were made for food for 


men and animals (Gen. 1: 29, 30). Moreover, this view 
will adequately account for the beneficent law of stability 
of type and the general reliability of nature, which are 
so evident on every hand and are so essential to human 
welfare. 

Now, we shall not call the evolutionist “ignorant,” 
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“perverse,” “prejudiced,” “bigoted,” etc. To put it as 
mildly as possible, we honestly think, however, that he 
draws an unwarranted conclusion from the premises, 
and then yields to the temptation of announcing it as an 
ipse dixit. We consign no one to any kind of limbo of 
incompetency if he does not accept our conclusions; we 
simply say without any dogmatism that the doctrine of 
special creations seems to us to be an entirely adequate 
explanation of the outstanding fact of orderly succession 
and progress in nature. Moreover, it agrees with the 
teaching of the Bible; whereof we are glad, for then 
faith and reason do not come into conflict. This view is 
all the more appealing when we remember that God 
must at some time have created the “primordial ma- 
terial” and given it a purposeful movement and direction. 
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If He did that, it is reasonable to believe that He would 
have employed His creative power at those epochs in the 
history of the cosmos when something new was to be 
brought into existence. 

“2. There have originated multitudes of new species, 
as well as whole new phyla, since the geological record 
began.” This is the second proposition. It is a true 
statement; no one would think of denying so patent a 
fact. But how did the new species originate? That is 
the crux? The evolutionist thinks it was by evolution. 
But that has never been proven empirically; it is only an 
inference, and it may be a non-sequitur. The reasoning 
is not well taken; for something higher surely never 
could evolve merely by resident forces out of something 
lower; something greater could not evolve out of some- 
thing lesser. You cannot get something out of nothing. 
Water cannot rise higher than its source by its own pres- 
sure. Ex nihilo nihil fit. However, divine creation as- 
signs an adequate and rational cause for the origin of 
all new forms. Indeed, Mind, with its marvellous power 
of volition, is the only entity of which we know anything 
that has the ability to originate and initiate. 

Could not God have brought in new species by means 
of evolution? We answer, That would not be consistent 
with evolution itself; for if God was personally active in 
the process, it would not have been evolution, which is 
development by means of resident forces, not by the in- 
trusion of a force from without. To put it in a brief epi- 
gram, God’s personal activity excludes evolution. It 
may be consistent with gradual unfolding or develop- 
ment, but not with the theory of evolution. The intro- 
duction of something entirely new is not evolution, but 
creation. 

The next thesis is: “3. Other multitudes of species, 
as well as whole orders, have passed out of existence in 
geological time.” This is also true. but does it prove 
the theory of evolution? We do not see how or why. 
Some of the extinct forms were just as perfect in organi- 
zation as their successors are today, and many of them 
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were much larger and more powerful. Why did those 
great mastodons and dinosaurs perish, while myriads 
of small and weak forms have survived to the present 
time? All we can say is, in some way they had served 
their purpose, and then conditions became such as to 
eliminate them. This fact can be accounted for just as 
reasonably on the basis of special creations as by the 
theory of evolution. The wild pigeon has utterly disap- 
peared in a like mysterious way, while many other birds 
continue to live and thrive. 

“4, These changes have been the result of orderly pro- 
cedure, and not of cataclysmic action,” is another dictum 
from our author. Certainly not all scientists will agree 
to this proposition. Many violent cataclysms have oc- 
curred within the period of human history; why, then, 
were there none in the geological ages? How otherwise 
shall we account for all our great mountain ranges; for 
the slanting position of many of the stratified rocks; for 
the so-called “thrust-faults” in many of the strata; for 
the presence of sea fossils on the crests of high moun- 
tains; for the aggregations of animal and human re- 
mains in certain caverns, precisely as if they were caught 
there by a great flood or some other catastrophic occur- 
rence? It is merely a guess to assert that there were no 
cataclysms, and a guess is no synonym for science. 

Our professor’s next point is: “5. There has (have) 
been continuity of life and uniformity of biological pro- 
cesses.” Again this is pure assertion, and may be an- 
other non-sequitur. Very probably there has been “con- 
tinuity of life’ ever since life began on the earth; at 
least, we can see no reason why the Creator would have 
broken the continuity at any point. But surely the 
origin of life must have been something new; it must 
also have been something different from what occurs to- 
day. At present the law of biogenesis surely holds the 
field among scientists—-at least, that is the claim of the 
best recent book on evolution that we know of: “The 
Evolution of the Earth and its Inhabitants” (see pp. 82, 
83, 89, 91, 93, 94). Therefore there has not always been 
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“uniformity of biological processes,’ The genesis of life 
was something other than what we know today. 

Moreover, today we do not see one distinct species 
merging into another; but persistency of type seems to 
prevail everywhere in the natural realm (and a most 
beneficent law it is) ; therefore, if there ever was a time 
when transmutation of species took place, the “biological 
processes” must then have been different from what they 
are today. 

Note how stable and true to type nature is. The mon- 
keys and apes show no disposition to improve; they are 
precisely the same bestial creatures they were three 
thousand years ago, as we know from history and 
archeology. We have never heard of the scientists try- 
ing to introduce their text-books on evolution into an- 
thropoid ape communities, although they make no 
scruples about intruding them into our human grammar 
grades and high schools. Christian missionaries have 
carried the gospel to almost every human tribe on the 
earth, but there has never been a movement to evangelize 
the lemurs, chimpanzees and gorillas; no, nor even those 
higher, more intelligent and more useful domestic ani- 
mals, the horses, the cows, the dogs and the camels. This 
paragraph is not meant as ridicule, but to nail a scienti- 
fic fact. 

The evolutionist again comes forward: “6: Untold 
ages of time have been involved since life first appeared 
on the earth.” This again is pure assertion. No proof 
is offered. The theory of evolution requires a lot of time, 
and therefore the dictum goes forth. The logician would 
say that this method of reasoning is both begging the 
question and arguing in a circle. However, ages may 
have elapsed since God created life on the earth; we ad- 
mit that; He no doubt took all the time He wanted in 
the process of bringing into being all the various forms 
of life. For our part, we do not see why He should have 
consumed so very much time; either, on the other 
hand, do we see why He should have been ina hurry. All 
these guesses about vast ages seem to us to be useless. 
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Professor T. C. Chamberlain, of the University of 
Chicago, says that our globe is between 70,000,000 and 
150,000,000 years old. That is only a small (?) differ- 
ence of eighty millions of years! What is the use of 
guessing if one cannot be more precise than that? 

According to Professor Osburn, there are “three great 
interacting factors” in evolution—“variation,” “selec- 
tion” and “heredity.” No doubt these factors—and per- 
haps others—have produced many changes within cer- 
tain species, giving rise to useful and beautiful varieties. 
But that these factors have been adequate of themselves 
to bring the cosmos to its present highly developed sta- 
tus is very improbable. At all events, there is no clear 
instance on record to prove that they have evolved one 
distinct type of animal or plant into another and a higher 
form. That is the very thing that remains to be proven. 
George Paulin’s keen and searching book, “No struggle 
for Existence: No Natural Selection,” published in 1908, 
by T. & T. Clark and Company, proves conclusively, we 
think, that the three factors named above are utterly in- 
adequate to account for the origin of species. We recom- 
mend this acute book to the attention of the adherents of 
evolution. 

If slow, infinitesimal variations ever brought into ex- 
istence a real new type or species, surely many fossil re- 
mains of the myriads of intermediate and intergradient 
forms ought to have been found long ago. Why not? 
But none are discovered. The remains of only perfected 
and distinct forms are found. If evolution is true, it has 
not kept a faithful record of its transactions; and cer- 
tainly that was not business-like; nor does it connote 
scientific thoroughness and accuracy. 

When you think it through, however, you will find that 
variations are not an entity, nor a force, nor a cause, but 
only an effect—the effect of the diversified and changing 
conditions in the inorganic and organic realms. Within 
the bounds of species, empirical observation proves that 
these varied conditions produce many changes; and this 
is a most beneficent regime, due to the Creator’s wisdom 
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and kindness; for thereby man, taking advantage of this 
plasticity in nature, is able to produce and breed many 
improved varieties of grains, flowers, fruits and animals. 
At the same time the law of the stability of type or 
species is no less beneficial to man, for that law makes 
nature strong, steadfast and reliable. No arrangement 
could be more wisely adapted to man’s need. 

Our professor labors hard to fend off the charge that 
Darwinism was responsible for the Great War. To our 
mind, his reasoning here is obscure, winding, and far 
from satisfactory. He holds, it would seem, that evolu- 
tion, through the struggle for existence and the survival 
of the fittest, developed man, body and mind, up to a cer- 
tian stage of enlightenment; then, behold! changed its 
method and program altogether, by bringing in ethical 
factors which are utterly at variance with its funda- 
mental law. Surely that is not logical. How should the 
fierce law of the jungle evolve a law entirely different 
from itself? Could the ethical evolve from the non- 
ethical? Could the spiritual evolve out of the non-spiri- 
tual? Can you get something out of nothing? Every 
effect and event must have an adequate cause. 

But let us reason more closely and incisively. If the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest con- 
stitute the dominant law of nature below man, and if 
they evolved man from the lower realm, then most 
people, instinctively logical, will reason that the same law 
must maintain in the human realm Why should a law, 
which has been dominant for millions on millions of 
years, change its whole spirit and method after it has 
brought forth its highest product? Such a view is not 
logical and consistent. Professor Metcalf holds that co- 
operation has now taken the place of natural selection 
in the human realm. How could the savage law of the 
jungle evolve into something so different as the bene- 
ficent law of friendly and helpful co-operation? Surely 
that is not sound reasoning. 

We wonder, anyway, what would be the moral effect 
if people generally would come to believe in evolution. 
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We fear that many of them would feel, whether they 
reasoned acutely about it or not, that, if they came up 
from the brutes through eon upon eon, they must have 
so much of the brute outfit in the very texture of their 
nature that they might as well act like the brutes. To 
our mind, there is nothing ennobling and morally inspir- 
ing in such a conception of man’s geneology. Sometimes 
anti-evolutionists are accused of opposing “progress.” 
What is there about the theory of a “brute ancestry” 
that is so wonderfully progressive? Is it not much more 
salutary in every way for men to believe that God made 
them in His own image for a high and holy purpose, just 
as the Bible teaches? 

Our author warns us that we must not import “the 
idea of conscious choice” into the term “selection.” No 
biologist, he says, would commit that error. This means 
that the whole process proceeds by merely natural forces 
without purpose and thought. That proves precisely 
what we have all along maintained—that the theory of 
evolution has a tendency to lead its devotees as far away 
from God as possible. 

The mutations of DeVries and Bateson are also com- 
prehended under the elastic term, evolution. Evolution 
simply does everything that is done, however it is done! 
When the fishes of the Devonian age suddenly appeared 
(see Paulin, p. xiii), and were “as perfectly developed as 
the later fish forms,” and were preceded by no gradient 
or even half-way forms, that dexterous saltation must 
also be attributed to evolution. Our author says that 
“the crayfishes of our American caverns have lost their 
eyes, but are highly adapted to a life in total darkness.” 
This, he thinks, is also a proof of evolution. Do scien- 
tists know for a certainty that those fishes ever could 
see? Try to think out the gradual process by which 
fishes with good eyes could ever have lived long enough 
in a dark cavern to lose their sight, and at the same time 
adapt themselves to their Cimmerian environment. Why 
should they have loved darkness rather than light? Some 
scientists hold that the whales and seacows were once 
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land animals. Try to figure out how a terrestrial animal, 
by repeatedly plunging into the sea, could gradually be- 
come adapted to a watery habitat. The more you try to 
think out the process in detail, the more nebulous it be- 
comes. Why did some land animals persist in becoming 
marine animals? They surely could have lived just as 
happily on the land. On the other hand, some aquatic 
animals were bent on becoming land-lubbers. When they 
came out of the water, they must have persisted in hold- 
ing their breath and gasping in the air until incipient 
lungs began to sprout, after which the evolution was 
easy. Why must we be called hard names if we cannot 
believe this? 

Our scientist’s speculations in regard to orthogenesis 
seem to us to be quite obscure. The only satisfactory ex- 
planation, he thinks, is that a “small chemical change in 
the germ plasm” may have produced the successive 
variations in the required direction. But a scientist 
should not base a theory on such an obscure guess and 
then grow dictatorial about it. Besides, the attempted 
explanation does not go to the root of the matter: What 
effected the chemical change in the germ plasm? Why 
did it take place in some instances and not in others? 
And why does it not take place now? If God did it, the 
act was a creation, not an evolution. 

We cannot endorse Professor Osburn’s low estimate of 
the Genus Sapiens. He says: “Aside from his high ner- 
vous organization, it would seem that man has little to be 
proud of.” In many ways, our evolutionist contends, 
man is not to be compared with multitudes of “other ani- 
mals.” Bertrand Russell is quoted with approval for 
saying that perhaps the protozoan is as important as 
the philosopher! There you see the logical and inevitable 
effect of this theory of evolution on its adherents; it 
leads them to disparage man, to class him with the 
“other animals,” and in some respects even to assign to 
him an inferior place. What kind of citizens will such 
teaching produce? 

How much more elevating and inspiring is the doc- 
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trine of the Bible, which teaches that man is the crown of 
the creation; that he was made in the image of God; that 
God appraised him so highly that, when he fell into sin 
and misery, He sent His eternally begotten Son into the 
world to redeem him; that, finally, man is of so high an 
order of moral and spiritual being that God has pre- 
pared for him an immortal destiny of glory and bliss! 
Ah! the science of Christian theology, based on the Bible, 
makes man worth while, and appeals to all that is best 
within him. 

Mark the final destiny which our evolutionist pre- 
scribes for man, and contrast it with the uplifting teach- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures. The foraminifera—a class of 
protozoa—continue to this day, he says, and so have out- 
lived the great dinosaurs by millions of years. Then he 
adds: ‘Man, who has been on the earth only a mere half 
million years or so, has scarcely been given a fair trial 
to prove his fitness, and the probabilities are that the 
foraminifera will continue to flourish long after man has 
definitely proved his inability to cope with changing 
conditions.” 

That, then, is the kind of “scientific” teaching im- 
parted to our young people by the evolutionists! What 
will be its moral effect upon the future citizenship of our 
country? Is the final outcome of all our earnest en- 
deavors to be nothing better than the extinction of the 
human race? If so, cuz bono? “Let us eat, drink and be 
merry, for tomorrow we die!’”’ Do you wonder that the 
Christian citizens of our country are aroused! Out of 
his own mouth the evolutionist stands condemned. Thank 
God for courageous men who have arisen to counteract 
this crass materialistic teaching! 

Our evolutionist cannot see why the idea of man’s ori- 
gin from the monkey “should be so repellent” to many 
people. We reply: Because it is not true; therefore, be- 
ing “against nature,” it stirs nausea in both our 
stomachs and our souls. If we really were the descend- 
ants of the simians, we surely would feel different to- 
ward them. 
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“After all,” our scientist goes on, “monkeys are very 
respectable in comparison with some humans; and, 
furthermore, they are very high in the scale of animal 
organization. We are all agreed that they are incompar- 
ably higher than ‘the dust of the earth,’ which many per- 
sons seem to prefer for their ancestral stock.” 

The jeer about “the dust of the earth” (ground) is di- 
rected at the Bible, which teaches explicitly that Jehovah 
thus formed man’s body (Gen. 2:7). No wonder com- 
plaints come thick and fast that much of the university 
teaching of the day undermines faith in the Holy Scrip- 
tures! Primarily the quarrel of the evolutionists is with 
the Bible; only secondarily with Christian people. 

No Christian believer prefers ‘“‘the dust of the ground 
for his ancestral stock.” That is a pure caricature. The 
Bible teaches clearly that only man’s body—the less im- 
portant part of his being—was framed from the soil; 
while his raticnal and self-conscious soul or mind—the 
noblest part of his being—was directly created in the 
image of his Maker. Is not that rational and scientific? 
With his body man is vitally connected with the physical 
cosmos in which he dwells; with his mind he is vitally 
related to his Creator and all other psychical beings, 
with whom he holds conscious communion. 

According to the Bible, man’s body was fashioned 
from the finest material (see Keil’s great commentary 
on Genesis) of the soil of Eden. Remember that God 
had previously created the material of that soil, and has 
pronounced it good and very good. So there was nothing 
repulsive about it. Now this Scriptural account of the 
origin of man’s body agrees with science and well-known 
facts. By laboratory analysis his body has been found 
to be composed of precisely the same chemical constitu- 
ents as the ground. When it dies, it moulders back to 
“its kindred element.” The body assimilates and is sus- 
tained by the substance of the soil through the vegetable 
and animal food that man eats. These are facts capable 
of demonstration right before our eyes. The Biblical 
account, therefore, is consistent with science. 
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The many resemblances in skeletal form, organic 
structure and physiological functioning :between man 
and the animals have been dealt with elsewhere by the 
present writer, and the reasons for them have been as- 
signed (see The Bible Champion for October, 1922). 
Space can be taken here only to say that the doctrine of 
divine creation will adequately explain all these parallel- 
isms. God had sense enough to make man to fit into his 
natural environment. Tue same doctrine will amply ac- 
count for what is known as the “recapitulation theory” 
of the development of the human embryo; although we 
have recently read damaging criticisms of that theory 
(which Professor Csburn accepts), by such competent 
scientists as Professor Kellogg (“Darwinism Today’’) 
and Professor Sedgwick (“Darwin and Modern 
Science’). Kellogg says: “The recapitulation theory is 
mostly wrong” (see pp. 18 and 21 of his book). 

We regret to have a scientific professor in one of the 
people’s universities declare that “monkeys are very 
respectable in comparison with some humans.” Of 
course, monkeys are not morally bad; they could not be, 
because they have no personality and no moral nature 
But human beings have a moral nature; therefore they 
can become wicked. That is a sad fact that nobody can 
dispute. 

But is our great public educational system intended 
by the people to breed a proud, superior spirit of con- 
tempt for the lowly, the illiterate and the wicked? We 
have always thought that the chief purpose of education 
was to broaden human sympathy, to give its possessors 
the altruistic spirit, to increase their power to help suf- 
fering humanity. If education begets cynicism and 
hauteur, it fails of its true purpose. The Bible teaches a 
better doctrine (Isa. 50:4): “The Lord God hath given 
me the tongue of the learned, that I might know how to 
speak a word in season to him that is weary.” The 
Christian Church, taught by the Bible, instead of de- 
spising the lowly and degraded people of the earth, sends 
missionaries to them, and in many cases lifts them to a 
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very respectable state of morality, religion and civiliza- 
tion, as Darwin himself was obliged to admit. 

The evolutionist’s explanation of the “missing links” 
does not seem to explain. Of course, with the recent 
change of front regarding man’s descent from the ape, 
we do not expect to find connecting links between that 
animal and man; but we do have a right to expect the 
appearance of many connecting links between that 
“common remote ancestor” and the modern man, just as 
we have a right to expect to find the fossil remains of 
many of the intermediate forms between the vegetables 
and the animals, the molluscs and the fishes, the fishes 
and the reptiles, the reptiles and the birds, the birds and 
the mammals. After all the criticisms that have been 
passed on the Neanderthal, Heidelberg, Piltdown and 
Trinil men, we marvel at the aplomb and assurance of 
our evolutionist in holding that these specimens have 
supplied the missing links. See, for example, Professor 
George Frederick Wright’s quotations and criticisms in 
his book, “The Origin and Antiquity of Man.” 

Man’s mind, like his body, is the result of natural evo- 
lution, according to Professor Osburn. His explanation 
of the origin and development of man’s mentality is 
purely naturalistic; there is no hint of anything divine 
in the process. Mind and brain organization are identi- 
fied. Man’s mind comes up from the amoeba through all 
intermediate forms “without a break.” This is utter 
materialism, taught in a State university. Under such 
teaching every man is doomed at death to lose his per- 
sonal consciousness and to be blotted out forever. Do 
we want our young men and women to accept such 
views? Dr. James H. Leuba’s questionnaire of a few 
years ago indicated that the great majority of the scien- 
tists whom he interrogated were either atheists or agnos- 
tics, and did not believe in the immortality of the soul or 
else doubted it. Leuba is himself an evolutionist and an 
atheist. We hope his statistics are incorrect, but there 
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has been no protest on the part of the scientists of the 
country, as we expected there would be. 

Candor leads us to say that there is one bright spot in 
Professor Osburn’s production. On the last page he 
says: “I hold no quarrel with the man who accepts the 
fact of evolution and interprets it as the method of a 
supreme being for working out his eternal plan, or, as 
John Fiske said, ‘God’s way of doing things’.”’ 

We are glad even for this small concession. However, 
it is the only reference to God in the entire brochure— 
save when the writer scoffs at “special creation” and 
“the dust of the ground.” All the rest is put on a purely 
naturalistic basis. The tentative way of putting the con- 
cession proves that the author himself is an agnostic, or 
else, like Dr. W. W. Keen—an evolutionist, but one of a 
kindly spirit—he would have explicitly declared his 
theistic belief. He merely “holds no quarrel’ with the 
theist ; he has no positive convictions of his own to state. 
What he says, however, implies that he does have a quar- 
rel with those who accept the teachings of the Bible at 
their face value. Therefore his views and his teachings 
must, if he is logical, be anti-Biblical. If he is correct, 
the Bible is in error. To that kind of teaching Christian 
people are opposed, most earnestly opposed, and they 
have a right to be. 

Since reading this pamphlet, however, and carefully 
gaging its manner, spirit, temperature and matter, we 
are more firmly convinced than ever that the evolutionist 
is wrong, and that he lacks sagacity in making logical 
inductions from the data in hand. Logic is not his strong 
point. Asseveration is. According to our thinking, 
the Biblical view of the cosmos and of its origin, order, 
laws and marvellous divine purpose is more beautiful, 
scientific, rational and inspiring than ever before. 
Physical science cannot by itself give a true and all- 
sphered world-view; its findings must be correlated with 
and illumined by the higher and finer sciences of Psy- 
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chology, Ethics, Theism and Christian Theology. All 
of them must be taken together, and all must be sur- 
charged with Christian faith and experience, in order to 
heal the malady of “our weakling age, sick of a deadly 
doubt.” 
Hamma Divinity School, 

Wittenberg College, 

Springfield, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
BY J. A. SINGMASTER. 
(From the October Quarterlies) 


Dr. Francis E. Clark, the Founder of the Christian 
Endeavor Society, a close observer, a man of wide fame, 
who was brought up under Puritan influences, writes as 
follows in the Yale Review. 


THE MENACE OF THE SERMON. 


Our non-conformist ancestors did us a disservice by 
putting undue emphasis on the sermon, and at the same 
time making their meeting-houses as bare of holy sym- 
bolism as they could—no cross to remind us of Him who 
died upon it; no windows ablaze with Bible scenes or re- 
ligious emblems; no service leading up to the sermon ex- 
cept the most meagre, and that so arranged as to set off 
the sermon as supreme. Even today in many churches 
we call the prayers, hymns and Scripture readings, the 
“preliminary service.” Preliminary to what? Why, to 
the sermon, of course! So it matters little if we are late 
to Church; we will not miss much, is the inference— 
“only the preliminaries.” Think for a moment of the 
profane implication. Most Christians claim, whatever 
their views of inspiration, that the Bible is in a peculiar 
sense the word of God, but the reading of it is only pre- 
liminary to the sermon. The prayers are not the 
thoughts of the minister alone but voice the petitions of 
all, and yet they are only preliminary to his essay on 
some topic of the day, perchance. The hymns are the 
devout expression of the greatest religious singers of the 
ages, and are meant to quiet, to soothe, to uplift, to in- 
spire the soul. But, after all, to the average parishioner, 
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they are only preliminary to the sermon. To regard 
them as such is an insult to God and no compliment to 
the preacher. The small congregations of today in a 
multitude of Churches are the direct result of this in- 
version, in the minds of the people, of the relative im- 
portance of the services. 

In our grandgathers’ days, their stern theology would 
have brought them to the Church, even had the law of 
the land failed to do so. Church-going was a duty if not 
a privilege. Their theology has lost its grip, their sense 
of duty has become more tenuous in their descendants, 
and the sermon has been made a fetish, which is often 
powerless to win attendance. There is nothing left for 
many of the these descendants but the Sunday paper or 
the golf links. 


THE GOOD OLD WAY DISPARGED 


An editorial in the (July) Bibliotheca Sacra sarcasti- 
cally exposes the presumption, and the fallacy of the 
modern perverters of the good old way of salvation. 

Some one who listened to the railings of an unbeliever 
at the iniquities of Christian civilization said laconically, 
“You have my permission to go to live where there is 
none.” But he did not go! It is a curious phenomenon 
that those who do not like religion as the Bible teaches 
it and are most anxious to turn the world to something 
better do not go to the untouched world of virgin soil of 
barbarism and give an example of the wonders they 
could work in a world that Christianity had not cor- 
rupted! but confine their efforts to the inoculation of 
that world in which Christian civilization and mission- 
ary achievement has made living comfortable! Eloquent 
preachers are imported across the Atlantic to teach be- 
nighted American Christians, the product of an effete 
evangelism, a new refined “social evangelism” in keeping 
with the advancement of the age! and missionaries are 

oh no, to the re- 
gion where evangelistic missionaries have already made 
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living comfortable, to correct the pernicious doctrine of 
a lost world redeemed and saved! 

And they come thither not to convert the heathen yet 
in the land, but to devour the products of a hundred 
years of missionary effort. Every field grown green by 
missionary effort is now filled with these parasite re- 
ligioners. 


LUTHER’S GERMAN BIBLE. 


Dr. Henry Offermann in an article with the above 
heading, in the Lutheran Church Review, pays the fol- 
lowing tribute to the sound common sense of Luther as a 
translator. 

As a translator Luther went back to the very life 
source from which all literary languages have sprung: the 
speech of the common people, in which their heart-and- 
soul life is expressed. Luther knew the common people, 
and he knew them because he loved them. He was one 
of them, and they knew it and felt it as soon as he open- 
ed his lips to speak to them. He was a master of the 
spoken word, and whenever he wanted to appeal to the 
people he addressed them in their own language. The 
written Word of God became a flame of living fire upon 
his lips, whenever he explained the Scripture. The 
Apostles and Prophets spoke in German, not in a foreign 
tongue, and the message of Jesus Himself was no longer 
a message addressed to the multitudes on the sea of Gali- 
lee, but became in his hands a direct message for his own 
people. The tremendous popularity which Luther en- 
joyed was in a large measure due to the fact that in us- 
‘ ing the German language, and using it as he did, he had 
found the key to the hearts of the people. 


STATIC VIEWS OF GOD. 


We quote the following paragraph from an article in 
the Journal of Religion, on “Theological Doctrines and 
Social Progress” by Prof. A. M. Sanford, of Columbian 
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College, New Westminster, B.C. in order to show the 
self-deception of modern so-called progressive theology. 
There is not a living theologian who believes in a “static 
God.” 

We must recognize that all static views of God are ini- 
mical to social progress. He is the living God, and as a 
great personality has ever given expression to himself 
in many and varied activities. Some of our teachers, 
however, would have us believe that he did not begin to 
work until about six thousand years ago. The logic of 
their theory is that previous to that time he existed as a 
Being inert, silent, motionless, finding satisfaction in 
self-contemplation. Through all eternity, forever and 
forever, he lived without even matter around him out of 
which to fashion a universe. This earth with its re- 
sources, problems and destiny was only an afterthought. 
About six thousand years ago he created matter out of 
nothing by fiat and in six days made the world and 


created man. Such a theory dishonors God and deprives 
man of all inspiration for a life of service. If God did 
nothing for all eternity, why should man look upon a life 
of activity as either necessary or desirable? 


IN PRAISE OF THE ARYANS. 


“The Heart of Hinduism” is the title of a learned ar- 
ticle in the Hibbert Journal by Prof. S. Radhakrishnan 
of the Calcutta University. He presents the best phases 
of Hinduism. 

The charge that Hinduism has done nothing to un- 
chain the moral and spiritual forces of the lower classes 
displays a colossal ignorance of the work of Hinduism in 
India. To-day after so many centuries of Buddhism and 
Christianity, when a civilized race comes into contact 
with a backward one, it does not care te understand the 
mentality of the latter, but practices cruel methods of 
conquest and subjection, that the backward races, if 
they are left eyes to weep with, spend laborious days and 
sleepless nights cursing God because He had allowed 
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these civilisers to get into their lands. The Ayrans of 
India accepted the natives into their fold and helped 
them to get rid of their habits of dirt and drunkenness, 
lead clean lives and worship the one living God. When 
the original inhabitants were found worshipping ser- 
pents, the Ayrans told them that there was a greater 
than the serpent-god, the Nageswara, the Lord of Ser- 
pents, or Krishna who dances on the head of the serpent 
Kaliya. They did not expose themselves to the aveng- 
ing power of facts by hurriedly forcing up society to a 
higher plane of conduct which could not be reached with- 
out an inward call. The work of gradual civilizing by 
means of caste continued till the advent of the Moham- 
medans. In a large country like India, with no easy 
means of communication, the work achieved is really 
great. 


A GROUND OF THEISTIC BELIEF. 


In the Hibbert Journal, Professor John Baillie, of Au- 
burn Theological Seminary, writes on “Theistic Belief.” 
One of the grounds he finds in a necessary datum of 
consciousness that the universe cannot be construed 
without belief in the existence of God. 

When we ask ourselves what it is that has led men, in 
all ages, in all lands, in all walks of life, to believe that 
the universe is under the governance of a Just or 
Friendly Power and to stake their lives on that belief, 
the answer is on the whole very satisfyingly clear. The 
reason why man believes in God is that he cannot think 
out the meaning of life along the lines of the clue given 
him in his sense of moral value without supposing God’s 
existence. In this way the human conscience seems in- 
evitably to create for itself a cosmic setting or context. 
Our contention is that this is the real and fundamental 
source of all truly religious belief in God: the only half 
acknowledged source of Plato’s belief, the not yet self- 
conscious source of the Hebrew Psalmist’s and Prophet’s. 
Something of this truth the Pragmatists see, but they 
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have usually lost their heads in their transcription of it 
into scientific terms. The two men to whom we seem 
really to owe the first clear vision of it are Kant and 
Albrecht Ritchl. 


PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT HOPE. 


The Review and Expositor has a fine article on the 
vanity of philosophy by William Wallace Everts. We 
quote the opening paragraph. 

The great philosophers from Plato to Mill have had 
no hope in the world. They were all wise in their gen- 
eration, but they were not concerned with the next gen- 
eration. They were philosophers, not prophets or poets. 
They were guided wholly by experience, and their experi- 
ence chilled whatever enthusiasm they may have felt in 
their youth. They were not only wise, but generally good 
men, measured by the moral standard of the age in which 
they lived. Some of them, as Descartes, Hobbes, Spin- 
oza, Hume, Kant, and Schopenhauer seemed void of 
natural affection and had not love enough to marry. As 
they grew older they grew lonely and disconsolate. There 
was no one to care for them or for them to care for. They 
had no personal or family interest in the future. Their 
outlook on life was from a study-window. It was from 
books. Their contact with society was through flattering 
pupils or vain and selfish courtiers. With such sur- 
roundings, how could they help despising their fellow- 
men? They had no domestic ties to cultivate their af- 
fections or direct their attention to the better side of 
human nature, or to recognize the merits of others. In 
this abnormal position, they lived, surrounded by ser- 
vants whom they distrusted, helpless in old age. They 
lacked that “love that can hope where reason would de- 
spair.” They were all too cautious to be reformers; and 
to secure undisturbed liberty to think, they praised the 
government that protected them. 
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PRESENT DAY JAPAN. 


Japan is in ferment like all other nations. The world 
war has given the old nations a new outlook, often dis- 
torted but the harbinger of better things to come. Prof. 
Masaharu Anesaki of the University of Tokio contributes 
an article to the Harvard Theological Review on “Social 
Unrest and Spiritual Agitation,” from which we quote: 

One marked feature of spiritual ferment in these cir- 
cumstances is the general discrediting of all the existing 
religions, including Christianity, and the appearance of 
new religious movements ranging from impetuous re- 
vivalism and great visions to calm self-renunciation. 
Wide is the gap between these two extremes, but common 
features can be discerned in them all, namely that social, 
and particularly economic, considerations are brought 
into close relation with the spiritual problems, and that 
the intuitive, or instinctive, nature of religion is em- 
phasized in antagonism to the doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
systems. On the social and economic side more or less 
communistic ideas keep recurring in these new religions; 
and very general emphasis is laid on the instincts, either 
with a justification of human passions and instincts 
which used to be called sins, or with some kind of at- 
tempt at their transformation, not their suppression. 
We discern here an insurgent upheaval of the instinc- 
tive force of religion embedded in the depth of the soul, 
taking advantage of the opportunity given by social agi- 
tation and spiritual ferment in defiance of the discredited 
traditional religions. 


THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION. 


Dr. Wm. Brenton Greene, Jr. of Princeton, in an ar- 
ticle in the Princeton Theological Review exposes the 
lack of finality in the Theory of Evolution, showing its 
unsatisfactory character from the stand point of reason. 
He writes: 


The argument [for the Existence of God and of the 
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source Universe] rests ultimately on metaphysics. This is 
true. But can it be avoided? Someone has well said: “Do 
away with metaphysics and you do away with God.” The 
“first and fundamental truths” which we call meta- 
physics are the laws of His being as well as of His 
world. Set them aside, therefore, or even decline to re- 
cognize them, and you deny him. Moreover, if we 
could cut loose from metaphysics, would there be any 
advantage in doing so? The great questions at issue are 
ultimately metaphysical ones. The validity of teleology, 
the reality of individuality, we at once recognize these as 
determining inquiries in “the theory of evolution” and do 
they not bring us immediately to the heart of meta- 
physics? or is this merely our judgment. One of the 
strongest books from the standpoint of advanced evolu- 
tion of the last ten years is “‘The First: Principles of 
Evolution” by S. Herbert, M.D. (Vienna, M.R.C.S.) 
(Engl.) L.R.C.P. (Lond.), author of the “First Prin- 
ciples of Heredity.” The closing words of his long and 
elaborate discussion are: “It is in the field of meta- 
physics rather than that of biology that the riddle of 
evolution will have to find its final solution.” 
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CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
IN GERMAN. BY PROFESSOR J. L. NEVE, D.D. 


The Germans have made a very large contribution to 
civilization as well as to theology. It is, therefore, a 
matter of interest to recall the present strength of the 
German population throughout the world, for wherever 
they are and go they naturally retain the distinguishing 
marks and genius of the Fatherland. In the present 
confusion in the world, the strong trend toward Luther 
and the evangelical faith on the part of the German 
people is a hopeful sign of better things to come. So 
large a mass of highly developed people must make a 
deep impression on the course of events. The present 
population of Germany is sixty-one millions, the Germans 
in other parts of Europe number twenty millions; in the 
United States nine millions; and in other parts of the 
world about two millions, making a total of ninety-two 
millions, or one-seventeenth of the human race. It is 
true that Roman Catholicism, worldliness and unbelief 
claim a considerable part of this great population; yet 
it is equally true that deep in the German nature is the 
consciousness of the need of the true faith. 


LIBERALISM A FAILURE IN GERMANY. 


Before the world war much was said of growing lib- 
eralism in Germany; more recently its influence has been 
waning. (See L. Q. Jan. No. 1922, p. 122). Now we are 
particularly interested to know whether in the present 
effort of reconstruction of the German Church liberalism 
can maintain its influence. In their desire to save in the 
wreck of the state church the Church as a “peoples’ 
church,” comprising in one organization all that do not 
outrightly refuse its services, it was the policy of the 
leading churchmen everywhere to include also the liber- 
alistic constituencies. The question is whether conces- 
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sions have been made to their principles and if so to what 
extent. As far as we have been able to follow the devel- 
opments, in several states (Wurtemberg and Thuringia 
for instance) one concession has been made to church- 
men of more or less liberalistic position.: The confes- 
sional basis was expressed in very general terms so that 
by some kind of interpretation a liberalist could justify 
the preaching of his peculiar conception of “the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, our Lord.” Not many churches, how- 
ever, setttled upon such a basis, and in Wurtemberg, the 
pietists and “fellowship people” who contributed the bal- 
ance in the decision intended the phrase as a safeguard 
for a positive faith. So, then, that concession was rather 
negative in character. In positive respects no conces- 
sions have been made to the positions of the liberalistic 
theologians. This leads us to the following quotation 
which shows the deep disappointment of one of their 
leading men. It is Prof. Dr. Baumgarten in the Thiel 
university, who as teacher in practical theology has been 
busy for decades to popularize the “results” of modern 
theology, even in preparing catechetical material of a 
liberalistic nature for the young. In the “Christ. Welt” 
of No. 16 (1922) he offers his observation on develop- 
ments as they were then beginning to take shape in 
Prussia (see the result of that development in “The 
Lutheran,” Dec. 7, 1922, p. 2). Professor Baumgarten 
writes as follows: “Consider the extraordinary energies 
of mind and will spent in a propaganda of many years 
for mobilizing a free Protestantism. I refer to the 
work of the ‘Christe. Welt, to the many publications on 
‘The Old and the New Testament Interpreted for our 
Age,’ to the large edition of the ‘Encyclopedia for Reli- 
gion in History and in the Present Day’ (now almost ex- 
hausted), to the many volumes of the Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Volksbuecker,’ to the meetings for mutual discus- 
sion held in the evenings in many places, to the conven- 
tion of the Friends of the Christe. Welt’ or to those of 
the ‘Friends of Evangelical Liberty.’ Compare with 
these efforts the pitiable result in our work for a 
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‘peoples’ church.’ In addition to that observe the perfect 
indifference with which our modern Protestant society 
with its press accepts that result (namely the conserva- 
tive position prevailing in the deliberations on the con- 
fessional basis for the church of Prussia). The one that 
observes all this can only draw the conclusion that New- 
Protestantism has met with complete failure. It may 
also be expressed in this way: New-Protestantism, as a 
movement that has grown out of an insistent application 
of the principle of individualism and of tolerance, but an 
attitude of relativism and respect for individual develop- 
ment, is not in harmony with the church principle; it 
agrees only with the type of the sect and the free asso- 
ciation. It is aristocratic, it has to depend upon the as- 
sent of a limited number of souls with an individual ex- 
perience. It does not touch the great mass of the church 
people who are established in their attitude of confidence 
in an inherited tradition.” We would say that the con- 
servative Church is established upon the Christian ex- 
perience of the ages in so far as this has its roots and its 
constant support in the Holy Scriptures while theological 
and practical liberalism is throughout a perversion of the 
analogy of faith, (Romans 12:6) and its preaching does 
not meet the soul’s deepest need. It is interesting to 
hear a leading liberalistic professor of practical theology 
admit the fruitlessness of the efforts of this ““New Pro- 
testantism.” 


THE TRUE THEOLOGY. 


In “Theologisches Literaturblatt” (Leipzig, No. 24, 
1922), edited by Dr. Ihmels, we read the following. It 
agrees with what Dr. Steinmetz, the great German scien- 
tist in our own country, said recently: “There are many 
to whom it appears that science with its adherance to 
objectivity, its exact methods and its brilliant results 
should be for us the best guide in the study of the Chris- 
tian revelation. But as soon as we follow that guide we 
find that the absolute law of causality in science elimin- 
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ates God as a factor and that in its laws of development 
there is no place for the working of God as a living per- 
sonal Being For this reason science approaches the ob- 
ject of Christian revelation with inadequate conceptions 
to begin with, and, instead of being guided by the real 
object, as true science should, it is guided by these inade- 
quate assumptions. In contrast with this method we 
must insist that positive theology has proved itself to be 
truly scientific in that above all and everywhere it deals 
with the really proposed object. This object demands a 
personal attitude to the God of salvation and to his will. 
God reveals himself to the believer only; and only to that 
faith which does not seek to master God but confides in 
His Word does He disclose himself. The purely intellec- 
tual processes are rational and for this reason cannot 
lead to a right comprehension of the Christian religion 
which to man’s reason is irrational. Positive theology 
is the science of faith, which seeks to mediate religious 
truth in accordance with its own peculiar character. (cf. 
1 Cor. 15:1 ff.). Through faith God’s illuminating grace 
is communicated, which opens the mind and confers 
strength for the finest obedience to the truth. In this 
way we have a science which, it is true, does not yield 
results generally acknowledged by unbelievers, but 
which, in accordance with the nature of the subject 
yields conceptions true to matter as science should aim 
to do.” 
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ARTICLE V. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


APOLOGETIC. 


Unity and Rome. By Rev. Dr. Edmund S. Middleton. 
N. Y. The Macmillan Co. 1922. Cloth. Pp. 269. 
Price $1.75. 


Dr. Middleton is an Episcopal minister who under- 
takes to write in his book that the greatest question be- 
fore Christiandom today is the Unity of the Church, that 
the Episcopal Church is the via media through which 
this unity must be effected, and that this can only be 
done by “drawing Rome into the scheme of Reunion, 
because without her there can be no Unity in the real 
sense,” 

The author writes in a loving Christian spirit; but is 
so absolutely blind to the lessons of history in his intense 
devotion to the idea of unity that his conclusions are ut- 
terly at variance with sound logic. Undoubtedly a pre- 
ponderating majority of Episcopalians repudiate the 
position of Dr. Middleton and the rest of Protestants 
must regard it as preposterous. When the proposition 
was made to the Pope some years ago to be represented 
at a Conference to consider reunion, he courteously de- 
clined the invitation, and reminded the Protestant in- 
viters that Rome stood with open arms to receive back 
those who had wandered from the fold! 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Great Penitents. By the Reverend Hugh Francis Blunt, 
LL.D. The Macmillan Company. 12mo. Bound in 
Boards. 250 pages. Price $1.00. 

This volume bears the Imprimatur of Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, the Archbishop of Boston, and is also approved by 
the “Censor Librorum,” of the Catholic Church. In the 
Preface the author reminds us that the Middle Ages have 
been called “The Ages of Faith,” and suggests that in 
like manner the third and fourth centuries might be 
called “the Ages of Penance.” “It was then those great 
exemplars of the penitential life, the Fathers of the 
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Desert, flourished.” His purpose, however, in this vol- 
ume is to show that later centuries also had their “Great 
Penitents.” Interesting sketches are given of ten or a 
dozen of these who lived in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth, and even as late as the nineteenth centuries. The 
book is well written and makes interesting reading. It 
portrays a phase of Christian life and experience which 
has been little known and as litttle understood in the 
Protestant churches. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
THE CHURCH. 


The Church in America. By Professor William Adams 
Brown, Ph.D., D.D. The Macmillan Company, New 
York City. Crown Octavo. 378 pages. Price $2.50. 
This is not so much a history or study of the Church 

in America, as the title might suggest, as of the churches 

in America, and the Protestant churches at that. The 
author has long been well known as the Professor of 

Theology in Union Seminary, of New York City, and 

through his books. He became even better known dur- 

ing the Great World War by reason of his connection, as 
its secretary, with the “General War-time Commission 
of the Churches” appointed by the Federal Council, and 
since the war as the Chairman of the Committee on “the 

War and the Religious Outlook,” also appointed by the 

Federal Council to study the whole social and religious 

problem of the churches as affected by the war. 

These official positions and the connections established 
through them have given Dr. Brown a unique prepara- 
tion for the task essayed in this volume. They gave him 
an unusually full and accurate knowledge of the methods 
of organization and functioning of the different churches 
of this country, and of their attitude of mind towards the 
various problems that have arisen, or have taken on a 
more acute form, as the result of the war. Of this 
knowledge he has made very full and discriminating use 
in this “Study of the Present Condition and Future Pros- 
pects of American Protestantism,” which is the sub- 
title of the book. If he has been as fair and as just in the 
treatment of all the other denominations as he has been 
of the Lutherans, and we doubt not that he has been, 
this “study” should prove a most valuable contribution to 
their mutual understanding of each other, and should 
make it easier for them to get together and to cooperate 
in the many common tasks which confront them in their 
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efforts to save America first, and then all the world for 
Christ. 

After a brief introductory chapter, dealing with some 
general principles and aiming to explain “the Purpose 
and Scope of the Present Study,” the remainder of the 
discussion is divided into five main divisions or “Parts.” 
Part I has for its general title “Facing the Facts,” and 
as sub-titles under this, “The Religion of the Average 
American,” “Emerging Problems,” and “The Wider Out- 
look.” Part II, one of the most interesting sections of 
the book, is on the subject “Where to Begin.” Under 
this there are three chapters on “Where the War Found 
the Church,” “What the Church Learned in the War,” 
and “Where the War Left the Church.” The general 
subject of Part III is “Defining the Ideal,’”’ with the sub- 
titles ‘The Old Religion in the New Intellectual Environ- 
ment,” “The Church and the New Social Order,” and 
“The Church as Spiritual Society and as Ecclesiastical In- 
stitution.” Part IV is on “Organizing For Work” and has 
for the sub-titles “The Church in the Community,” “The 
Church Specializing for Service,” and “The Churches 
Getting Together.” The subject of Part V is “Training 
for Tomorrow.” The three chapters in this division are 
on “The Church as a School of Religion,” “Finding and 
Training Leaders,” and “Thinking Together.” Then 
there is a concluding chapter on “The Contribution of 
the Church to the Democracy of the Future.” 

It is hardly to be expected that as Lutherans we would 
agree either with all the premises laid down in Dr. 
Brown’s book, or with all the conclusions reached by him. 
But he has certainly given us a very informing book, 
that is well worthy of the careful reading and study of 
every one who loves the Lord and His Church, and who 
prays, as the Lord Himself has taught us, for the com- 
ing of His kingdom in America and in the world. 

We have spoken above of Dr. Brown’s fair and sym- 
pathetic treatment of the Lutheran church. In illustra- 
tion of this we may quote the following paragraph from 
the chapter on “Where the War Found the Church:” “A 
distinct type in American Christianity is represented by 
the Lutherans. One of the larger Protestant bodies 
(they number more than two million communicants), 
they have until recently been one of the most isolated and 
independent. As the Episcopalians represent the con- 
servative tendency of the Reformed movement in the 
sphere of polity and worship, so the Lutherans represent 
it in the field of doctrine. Like the Episcopalians in em- 
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phasizing the value of the sacrament, to them the creed or 
as they would say, the confession, is the formative prin- 
ciple of the church and its acceptance is consistent with 
wide variations in forms of government and administra- 
tion. By the creed they understand the type of doctrine 
represented in the Augsburg Confession and the older 
confessional literature which interprets it, and upon the 
perpetuation of this type of doctrine and the securing of 
its intelligent acceptance they lay great stress. The de- 
vout Lutheran believes that it is the Christian’s supreme 
privilege and duty to bear witness to Christ as the all- 
sufficient Saviour; and he can allow no word or act of 
his to obscure this testimony, or to detract from the 
glory of Christ as his Lord and Saviour. The Lutheran 
holds that the Church’s proper function is to preach the 
Gospel and administer the sacraments, and that it must 
not trespass upon the domain of the state. It must pro- 
vide for the instruction of its people, and especially the 
children, and must commend its Gospel to the world by 
works of ministering love. Many of the Lutherans main- 
tain their own parochial schools.” 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


DOGMATICS. 


Christian Dogmatics and Notes on the History of 
Dogma. By Conrad Emil Lindberg, D.D., LL.D. Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology. Translated from the 
Swedish by Rev. C. E. Hoffsten, B.D. Revised and 
augmented by the author. Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, Ill., 1922. Cloth. Pp. 602. 

One is impressed first of all with the very excellent 
make-up of this book—substantially bound, beautifully 
printed on good paper—a joy to the eye and a delight to 
the hand. 

And ‘the contents are worthy of the form A Swedish 
edition of Dr. Lindberg’s Theology appeared about 
twenty-five years ago and was received with much 
praise. The present edition is considerably larger than 
the original. The translation is well done into idiomatic 
English. 

The order of treatment is natural, and that which is 
usually found in our theological treatises :--Theology, An- 
thropology, Christology, Soteriology, Pneumatology, Ec- 
clesiology and Eschatology. Following the dogmatic dis- 
cussion are “Notes on the History of Dogma” in which 
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the development of the respective doctrines are traced 
historically. There are advantages in this method in 
showing the various siftings through which the truth 
has gone; and there are some disadvantages, at least to 
the beginner in the interruption of the main current of 
thought. 

The discussions are as thorough as space permits and 
are confident in tone and sustained by abundant learn- 
ing. Founded on the Sacred Scriptures, whose in- 
spiration is defended, the volume is in the line of the or- 
thodox teachings of the Lutheran Church. In the Order of 
Salvation, Dr. Lindberg follows Luther rather than the 
later dogmaticians in placing justification before Regen- 
eration, faith having already been wrought in the turn- 
ing sinner. Whatever difficulties may be involved this 
order seems most natural. But it must always be re- 
membered that in the Christian life various states and 
acts may be simultaneous. 

“As to terminology,” the Preface says, “The old dog- 
matic terms have been retained, though also rendered in- 
to English, this for the reason that Latin and Greek 
terms are part of the universal language of theological 
science, and as such they ought to be known by every 
student.” No doubt this is true, but not in accordance 
with fact, alas! The average student knows the vernac- 
ular, and not very much Latin and Greek. To our mind 
the book would gain much by substituting English 
wherever possible. The lay reader would get more out of 
its rich treasures. 

Dr. Lindberg’s work will be prized by his many pupils 
and ought to find a welcome by many Lutheran pastors. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Christian Science and the Catholic Faith, Including a 
Brief Account of New Thought and Kindred Mind- 
Movements By Rev. A. Bellwald, 8.M., S.T.L., Pro- 
fessor of Theology at the Marist College, Washington, 
D. C. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. Cloth. Pp. 269. 
Price $2.50. 

The author is to be congratulated on this volume from 
the standpoint of the Roman Catholic. He shows a 
thorough acquaintance with the history of Christian 
Science and exposes its errors most effectually. He 
thinks there are indications of Ccisintegration. 

To an evangelical Protestant the claims of the author 
and of his Church that there are well authenticated mod- 
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ern miracles comes as a shock after the denunciation of 
Christian Science. He cites the alleged miracles at 
Lourdes, France, where about 4000 cases of disease have 
been cured by faith! 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 
DEVOTIONAL. 


Spiritual Energies in Daily Life. Rufus M. Jones. The 
Macmillan Company. 12mo. xx+179 pages. $1.50. 
A book not to be read in one sitting but with intermis- 

sions to allow the thought to develope and to come to 

fruition in life. Spiritual Life and energies lie around 
us if we will be aware of them. The supply is inex- 

haustible. The fault is blindness to them. We have a 

series of little essays on the awareness of the presence 

of God. The usual things of life, a talk over the. tele- 
phone, the broken shell of a bird’s egg, serve as the start- 
ing point of a meditation onthe mystery of life and bring 
us to the Presence of the Eternal and that means rest 
from the turmoil. We are in a time of unrest, of a loss 

of bearings, and we need the feeling that there is a 

power that has sway over all. Dr. Jones hopes to help 

us to this feeling. 
FRANK H. CLUTZ. 


The Christmas Canticles. By George Elliott. The Ab- 
ingdon Press, N. Y. Cloth. Pp. 144. Price $1.00 net. 
This is a beautiful Christmas booklet with its green 

binding and red lettering, with its good printing and ex- 

cellent paper. The contents are worthy of the setting. It 
tells the story of the Incarnation and gives biographical 

notes of the Scripture characters. It is essentially a 

sympathetic interpretation of the noble, inspired songs 


belonging to the Advent. It will be welcomed by the de- 
vout. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 
HISTORICAL. 


An Introduction to the History of Christianity. A. D. 
590-1314. By T. J. Foakes Jackson, Professor of 
Christian Institutions in Union Theological Seminary, 
N. Y. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. Cloth. Pp. 240. 


The object of this work is to give such an introduction 
to the history of the Middle Ages as to make its readers 
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desire more knowledge of this important epoch in the 
development of mankind. The author seems to have at- 
tained this object, for he has produced a very interesting 
and stimulating volume. 

The Middle Ages in spite of a general state of low 
morals and pitiful ignorance, of the dominance of the 
papacy and of brutal wars was nevertheless one of the 
important eras in history. The greatest of popes—Gre- 
gory I and Gregory VII—lived during this period. The 
arrogance of the latter is seen at Canossa, where Henry 
IV did his humiliating penance. This was the period of 
the Crusades and Feudalism and of Moslem conquests. 
Men of great learning like Anselm, Abelard and Bernard 
flourished. The religious orders came into being. The 
Franciscans founded by St. Francis of Assisi—one of the 
most unique and attractive characters of the age—pro- 
duced illustrious men like Friar Roger Bacon, the pion- 
eer of modern science, and Alexander Hales, Bonaven- 
tura, and Duns Scotus. The Dominicans are equally dis- 
tinguished by their chief representatives, Albert, the 
Great, and Thomas Aquinas, in whom scholasticism 
reached its climax. It was a time of ardent missionary 
activity in Europe and Asia, whose most distinguished 
and last representative was Raymond Lull, the Francis- 
can, whose versatility and activity are recognized by all 
historians. This was the age of great cathedrals, the 
architectural triumphs of all the centuries, those magni- 
ficent structures which were the busy centers of the reli- 
gious life of people. Perhaps the most notable achieve- 
ment came in the last century of the Middle Ages in the 
founding or development of the Universities of Paris, 
Oxford, Cambridge and others. After five hundred 
years the world still pays tribute to Dante, the most 
brilliant literary character of The Middle Ages. With him 
the Age closes. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Little Corner Never Conquered. John van Schaick, 
Jr. The Macmillan Company. 12mo. 292 pages. 
$2.00. 


This is one of a series of books telling the story of the 
work of the American Red Cross during the war. It 
deals with the part of Belgium that was never under 
German rule. On the face of it, the Red Cross played 
the Fairy Grandmother only. The Belgians did the 
work and America furnished the money. There is the 
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endurance of privation, an unfaltering hope and. a cease- 
less struggle to make Belgium a better country after the 
war. Hence the activities are the care of children, edu- 
cation, training of ‘mutiles,’ fighting tuberculosis, keep- 
ing up the morale of the refugees in the face of the over- 
whelming efforts involved in the war.. A tale of quiet 
heroism in which full credit is given to the work of the 
Quakers. We ask why the same work cannot be done 
when the war is over. Part of it is, but it seems that 
work for humanity loses its appeal when the stress of 
great effort is over. 


FRANK H. CLUTZ. 
HOMILETICS. 


Preaching and Sermon Construction. By Paul B. Bull, 
M.A. Priest of the Community of the Resurrection. 
The Macmillan Company, New York City. 8vo. 315 
pages. Price $2.50. 


One cannot but note the large number of books on 
preaching that are being published these days. It does 
not look as though preaching was a decadent art or the 
pulpit had lost its power. Quite the contrary. If one 
may judge from the manifest interest in it he must con- 
clude that preaching was never more alive or the pulpit 
more powerful than today. 

This new volume is by a Church of England minister, 
or “priest,”” who has had more than thirty years of ex- 
perience in preaching and who here gives the results of 
this long experience to his brethren in the ministry and 
to students who are preparing to preach. He evidently 
belongs to that wing of the Church of England which 
stands nearest to the Roman Catholic Church and would 
be glad to take the name of Catholic if they could. This 
gives a Romish tinge to some parts of the discussion, and 
especially to the terminology used in places. But it does 
not seriously affect the positions taken or the advice 
given. 

There are eight chapters, each with from three to four- 
teen subdivisions. The first three chapters deal with some 
general or preliminary matters. Their titles are “Pro- 
phet and Priest,” “The Preacher’s Aim,” and “The 
Preacher’s Life.” They are full of stimulating thought 
and excellent advice. We have never seen a better or 
more rational presentation of the relation of a preacher’s 
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doubts to his experience and work,or of the difference 
between a temporary clouding of the vision and a settled 
and persistent disbelief or rejection of the truth. “If at 
times his own personal belief in any article of the Creed 
becomes clouded by doubt he need in no way be dis- 
tressed. Dcubt is for some temperaments the very at- 
mosphere of faith, and while a sceptical spirit often 
misses much of the peace and joy of a less inquiring and 
more submissive disposition, it often cleanses the Faith 
of the corruptions and superstitions which gather round 
is as it passes through many minds in its march down 
the ages. It is not until doubt has become a denial, a 
conviction deep-seated and persisted in for a long period 
that some vital part of the Church’s official teaching 
seems to him to be clearly and dangerously false, that a 
man ought to resign his commission to teach in the 
Church’s name.” 

Chapters IV, V, VI and VII deal more directly with 
the technique of preaching, the gathering of material, 
the making of an outline, the development and enrich- 
ment of the sermon, its delivery, etc. This part of the 
discussion also contains many helpful hints for both 
ministers and students, and even the old and familiar 
counsels are expressed in a fresh and interesting way 
that will give them new force to impress and convince. 
There is a closing chapter on “Sectional Addresses,” by 
which the author means sermons or addresses to special 
classes, such as men or women, boys and girls, etc. All 
in all we regard this book as a distinct and valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of Homiletics. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


LECTURES ON PREACHING. 


The Freedom of the Preacher. By William Pierson Mer- 
rill. The Macmillan Company, New York City. 12mo. 
147 pages. Price $1.25. 

This volume contains the Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
Preaching delivered at Yale University in the Spring of 
1922. The lecturer is the pastor of the well known 
“Brick Presbyterian Church” in New York City. There 
are eight lectures in the series in which the Freedom of 
the Preacher is discussed as Prophet, as Preacher, as 
Priest, as Churchman, as Administrator, in the Social 
Order, in the World Order, and in Christ Of course the 
last is the secret and guaranty of his freedom in all the 
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other relations and activities. All the lectures are full of 
fresh and invigorating thought expressed in most inter- 
esting and forceful language. There is not a dull page 
in the book, and there are few ministers, either actual 
or prospective, who will not be better men and do better 
work if they will read it and lay to heart the lessons 
which it teaches and the advice which it gives. 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Preaching as a Fine Art. By Roland Cotton Smith, D.D. 
Rector Emeritus St. John’s Church, Washington, D. C. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 12mo. 60 pages. 
Price 75 cents. 

Comprises two lectures given before the Faculty and 
Students of Divinity Schools in Alexandria, Va., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and New York City. The first one dis- 
cusses “The Preacher as Artist,” and the second “The 
Artist’s Tools.”” As in the case of nearly all lecturers on 
preaching the autobiographical note is prominent. This 
is to be expected, and adds interest and value. It indi- 
cates that the lecturer is not dealing with abstract 
theories but with conclusions that have been tested and 
validated in his own experience. Dr. Smith starts with 
the thesis that “it is absolutely unnecessary for any ser- 
mon ever to be dull or uninteresting.” He then under- 
takes to show how dulness and tediousness are to be 
avoided in preaching. There is certainly nothing dull 
or uninteresting in the lectures. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
MORALITY AND RELIGION. 


The Moral Life and Religion: A Study of Moral and Re- 
ligious Personality. By James Ten Brooke, Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in McMaster University, 
Toronto, Canada. 12mo. 244 pages. Price $2.00. 
After a brief introductory chapter the author divides 

his discussion into three parts. Part I deals with “The 

Moral and Religious Consciousness;” Part II with “The 

Religious Consciousness ;” and part III with “The Philo- 

sophy of Morals and Religion.” In the several chapters 

of each of these divisions selected problems are taken up 
for special study, such as, under Part I, “The Founda- 
tions of Character,” “The Will and Character,” “The 

Moral Law and the Individual,” “Goodness and Self-Sac- 
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rifice,”’ etc. The point of view is empirical and largely 
psychological. The method followed is “scientific.” 

An extract or two may give the author’s point of view, 
such as this from the chapter on the Foundations of 
Character: “Moral experiences seem to many so unique 
that only a divine source appears sufficient to account 
for their origin. Others, however, cannot forget that 
man has in part at least a physical nature in many re- 
spects like that in lower orders of life. The question 
immediately arises as to whether his moral and even his 
religious life may not be a mere outgrowth of natural 
processes. My own view is that our moral life is a struc- 
ture erected upon the basis of natural processes, and 
that a comprehensive survey of man’s nature, both 
physical and psychical, individual and social, will assign 
to the moral life its proper place in the growth of the 
personality.” In a later chapter he says that “morality 
and religion are inseparable in their origin and growth.” 

The author is evidently master of his subject not only 
from his own standpoint but from every other stand- 
point, and his acquaintance with the literature of the 
subject and the references to books and writers from 
Plato, Aristotle and Socrates on down are fairly be- 
wildering. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Pantheistic Dilemmas, and other Essays on Philosophy 
and Religion. By Henry C. Sheldon, Professor in Bos- 
ton University. The Methodist Book Concern, N. Y. 
Cloth. Pp. 358. Price $2.50 net. 


In addition to the Essay on Pantheism which gives the 
title to the book, there are eight essays respectively on 
Pragmatism, Bergson, The Notion of a Changing God, 
Attempts to Dispense with the Soul, Doctrinal Values 
Contributed by the Reformation, Newman as Roman 
Catholic Apologist, Mysticism, and Bahaism. 

Dr. Sheldon is a foremost defender of the faith. His 
strong personality, fine scholarship, and judicial temper 
combined with a simple literary style make him an ideal 
critic of falsehood and half-truths. 

In the present study on Pantheism he compares the 
Hindu Brahman systems with that of Spinoza and ex- 
poses the shortcomings of both from the standpoint of 
rational or metaphysical demands on the one hand, and 
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from the viewpoint of religious and ethical requirements 
on the other. He shows that these systems contradict 
themselves and each other and move altogether in the re- 
gion of abstractions. Their denial of the personality of 
God and his consequent indifference to man contradict 
the whole moral nature of man, and his intuitive reli- 
gious constitution. Pantheism is a vague dream which 
appeals to the sentimentalist, but no well-poised mind can 
tolerate the God whom it imagines. 

In the essay on Pragmatism, the author considers the 
teaching of its three leading advocates, William James 
once of Harvard, F. C. S. Schiller of Oxford, and John 
Dewey, of the Chicago University and later of Columbia. 
Pragmatism, our author says, has a pronounced affilia- 
tion with the evolution theory. “It might be said to have 
come upon the stage as a kind of philosophical annex to 
Darwinism.” 

The opposition of Pragmatism to the idea of the Ab- 
solute, its disparagement of metaphysics, its purely 
utilitarian aim, its false concept that truth is ever in a 
state of flux, its teaching that God is finite are all prac- 
tically without the basis of well-grounded philosophy or 
faith. It is a temporary theory not without some sug- 
gestiveness of good, but on the whole quite unsatis- 
factory. 

Bergson, our author regards as a stimulating writer, 
whose real teaching is somewhat hard to discern. He is 
chiefly valuable for his strong protest against a material- 
istic conception of life. His ideas of God are exceedingly 
Mg and out of harmony with theism as ordinarily 

eld. 

“The notion of a changing God” is simply an echo of 
Heraclitus whose doctrine of “flux” has become a kind of 
catchword to sustain the evolution theory. The idea 
that God is ever changing negates his Godhood. This 
wild speculation has no ground in reason or fact, is en- 
tirely without Scripture authority. 

The absurdity of the denial of the existence of the 
soul, as William James seems to have held, is shown as 
follows: “He who attempts to deny a personal self really 
implies its existence in the very denial.” 

“Doctrinal Values Contributed By the Reformation” 
is an essay published on the occasion of the 400th anni- 
versary of the Reformation, and sets forth the evangeli- 
cal doctrines which were then reborn. 

The author’s appraisal of John Henry Newman is to 
the effect that he was a man of fine poetic sensibility, lit- 
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erary gifts, and sincere religious aspiration, that his in- 
tellectual contributions to his age are meager, and that 
while he was in some respects superior to the ordinary 
Roman dogmatist, his attainments and endowment were 
too scant to qualify him to exercise any large or per- 
manent intellectual mastery. 

The value and the dangers of Mysticism are clearly 
presented. It has contributed much to devotional litera- 
ture and has resisted sacerdotalism. Among the errors, 
which it has nourished and to which it is peculiarly liable 
are an extreme emphasis on the divine transcendence, ex- 
cessive self abnegation, an approach to a pantheistic 
conception of union with God, a tendency to schematize 
religious experience over much by laying down rules, and 
finally the over-exaltation of contemplation above Chris- 
tian service. 

The concluding essay is an exposé of the errors of 
Bahaism, which is the successor of Baism, a Moham- 
medan sect. In spirit it is pantheistic mysticism with 
some of the value of mysticism in general and with all 
its shortcomings. Its aim is the unification of all reli- 
gious sects. It professes to be a communistic brother- 
hood. It has a small following in the United States. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Studies in Christian Philosophy, Being the Boyle Lec- 
tures, 1920. By W. R. Matthews, M.A., B.D. Dean 
of King’s College, London. The Macmillan Co. N. 
Y. and London. Cloth. Pp. 231. 


The purpose of these Studies is to suggest that Chris- 
tian doctrine rests upon a few simple affirmations of a 
philosophical character, and to indicate a line of thought 
which seems to lead to the conclusion that these affirma- 
tions are rational. The author says that the relations 
between philosophy and theology need to be cleared up. 
At present, he declares, Christian theology suffers from 
two opposite defects: it either ignores philosophy com- 
pletely or treats the utterances of philosophers with ex- 
aggerated respect. We are of the opinion expressed by 
Bertrand Russell that “philosophy has made greater 
claims and achieved fewer results than any other branch 
of learning.” A smattering of philosophy is apt to “put 
up” the student and to prejudice him against revelation. 
Dr. Matthews is a devout scholar, but his “simple affir- 
matives” will not appear as simple as he supposes. 

The line of treatment is indicated by the subjects of 
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the respective chapters: Is there a Christian Philos- 
ophy? The Christian View of the World, Ethical 
Theism, the Moral Argument for Theism, Divine Per- 
sonality, and the Idea of Creation. 

In reference to a Christian Philosophy, the author de- 
clares that no more dangerous and insidious attack on 
Christianity can be imagined than the suggestion made 
by certain scholars that the fundamental Christian affir- 
matives are incompatible with modern knowledge. The 
author is right. Philosophy must be met on its own 
ground. 

The Christian View of the World is justified on its su- 
pernatural side by a vindication of the doctrine of the In- 
carnation and on its human side by a presentation of the 
characteristic notes of Christian civilization as Progres- 
sive, Unifying, Free, Humanistic in a broad sense. 

Ethical Theism is treated as “a live option,” by which 
is meant that the arguments in its favor while not ab- 
solutely conclusive are much more plausible than those 
against it. 

In discussing the Moral Argument the author finds 
that Rational Benevolence and Rational Progress char- 
acterize the most advanced types of civilization, and that 
these principles can be explained only with Theism as 
their underlying hypothesis. 

The subject of Divine Personality is full of inherent 
difficulties, but again provides the necessary hypothesis 
for existing and patent facts. To deny personality to the 
Absolute is repugnant to the human heart. The denial 
leaves it cold and dead. The analogy of human person- 
ality suggests a valuable solution. Ours is, of course, a 
defective personality, but it is real and indeed the great- 
est fact of which we are conscious. A rational definition 
of the word “exist” as applied to the Absolute must in- 
clude the idea of personality. 

The author regards the conception of creation in some 
form as a vital element in Christian Theism. If this be 
abandoned we should be left to a melancholy choice be- 
tween Pantheism for which there is no world and a Plur- 
alism for which there is no God. Christianity alone re- 
jects Dualism as inconsistent with absolute sovereignty 
and spiritual supremacy and hope. 

While not entirely in accord with the author on a few 
points, we deem his Studies as of great value, and 
heartily commend them to those who read thoughtfully 
and laboriously. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 
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Studies in Philosophy and Theology. By Former Stu- 
dents of Borden Parker Bowne. Edited by E. C. 
Wilm, Professor of Philosophy, Boston University. 
Cloth. Pp. 268. Price $2.00 net. 


The table of Contents indicates the authorship and 
trend of thought. The Empirical Factor in Bowne’s 
Thinking, by George A. Coe; Neo-Realistic Theories of 
Value, by Edgar S. Brightman; A Truly Catholic Spirit, 
John Wesley, by D. A. Hayes; Religious Aphorisms, by 
Albert C. Knudson; Bowne and the Social Questions, by 
Francis J. McConnell; A Personalistic View of Art, by 
Herbert C. Sanborn; Some Epistemological Premises, by 
Benjamin W. Van Riper; Democratizing Theology, by 
Herbert Alden Youtz. 

These articles are of very unequal value and interest. 
The one on the truly Catholic Spirit illustrates and ex- 
plains the strength and the weakness of Methodism. We 
fear that the broad tolerance of Wesley introduced evil 
seeds into his Church. “Bowne on Social Questions” re- 
flects the temper and the attitude of Bowne, and will be 
read with interest. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


A Student’s Philosophy of Religion. By Wm. Kelly 
Wright, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Philosophy in 
Dartmouth College. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1922. Cloth. Pp. 472. Price $3.75. 


The alleged purpose of this book is to help the reader 
to think out his philosophy of religion for himself, to 
widen his range of vision and to endeavor to put him- 
self in the place of the votaries of the various religions. 

Religion is defined as the “endeavor to secure the con- 
servation of socially recognized values through specific 
actions that are believed to evoke some agency different 
from other merely human beings, and that imply a feel- 
ing of dependence upon this agency.” This very compli- 
cated definition makes religion a human effort rather 
than a divinely implanted yearning after God. 

Our author denies that religion has its source in 
animism. The primitive religions however are native- 
religions, out of which have grown the ethical religions 
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of India, Greece and Israel. The Prophets of Israel, be- 
lieving themselves guided by a power not of themselves, 
proclaimed this power as Yahweh. In short, a natural 
evolution, in which imagination was a factor, gave Ju- 
daism to the world From this the transition through 
Jesus to Christianity was easy. In Jesus we have a 
finality such as is nowhere else to be found, 
although he was inferior to Buddha in _ unruffled 
serenity of spirit, to Socrates in appreciation of the vir- 
tues of citizenship and social justice, to Buhhha and Mo- 
hammed in attitude toward strong drink Such is the 
estimate of the “liberal.” Whether the author shares 
this estimate is not very clear, although he affirms that 
non-Christian religions surpass Christianity in some re- 
spects. “Its very God must cease to be a King, and be- 
come a democrat.” 

The author traverses the usual grounds for the exist- 
ence of God; and what kind of a God does he find? He 
confesses that he “‘believes God to be finite, and the uni- 
verse to be developing in time. He believes in an im- 
mortality in the mind of this finite God, in which our 
separate identities will continue.” p. 437. Such is the 
trend of “A Students’s Philosophy of Religion!” In the 
light of the character of Jesus Christ, the world’s great- 
est Teacher and only Savior, this treatise and similar 
works on the Philosophy of Religion are unscientific and 
untrue. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF RELIGION. 


The Reconstruction of Religion. By Charles A. Ellwood, 
Ph.D. The Macmillan Company, New York City. 8vo. 
322 pages. Price $2.25. 

In reading this volume one must keep in mind the 
statement made on the title page that it is “A Sociolo- 
gical View.” Otherwise the writer will be likely to be 
misunderstood, and to be subjected to criticisms which 
would hardly be fair under the circumstances. He does 
not write as a theologian. He does not write from the 
standpoint of theology. He does not write from the 
standpoint of Revelation. While not ignoring the Bible 
he does not use it as a source book or seek to establish or 
support his contentions by quoting proof texts from it. 
He writes as a sociologist. He starts from the stand- 
point of sociology and pursues his studies along strictly 
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scientific lines. His appeal, therefore, is chiefly to what 
is called the modern or scientific mind. 

Dr. Ellwood is professor of sociology in the University 
of Missouri He has previously published two volumes 
which have high standing among students of society and 
of the social problem. The one is “An Introduction to So- 
cial Psychology,” and the other bears the title, ‘“‘The So- 
cial Problem: A Reconstructive Analysis.” These books 
no doubt prepared the way for the favorable reception 
which has been given to the present volume and the wide 
attention it has received. They established the reputa- 
tion of professor Ellwood as a careful student and a pro- 
found and conservative thinker. This reputation is well 
sustained in this new book from his hand. 

The book has eleven chapters. The first two deal with 
religion in general and are of a somewhat introductory 
character. The remaining chapters treat of the social 
aspects of Christianity and of the changes of emphasis 
which the author believes necessary if Christianity is to 
function properly and accomplish the task which its 
Founder has set for it. This, according to the view of 
Professor Ellwood, is mainly social, though he by no 
means ignores the necessity for personal regeneration 
and individual salvation. Indeed, he recognizes the fact 
that the regeneration of society must begin with the re- 
generation of the individuals who compose society. But 
he insists that it must not stop with the individual. 
“That religion is wholly a social matter, purely a social 
product,” he says, “is a theory which will not bear close 
scientific scrutiny. On the contrary, like reason, religion 
has both individual and social roots and manifesta- 
tions.” It is this social phase of religion, and especialiy 
of Christianity, that is emphasized in this book. This 
emphasis is indicated in such chapter headings as the 
following: “The Social Significance of Christianity,” 
“Our Semi-Pagan Civilization,” “Positive Christianity 
the Religion of Humanity,” “The Essentials of a Social 
Religion,” “Religion and Family Life,” “Religion and 
Economic Life,” “Religion and Political Life,” “Religion 
and Social Pleasure.” 

The last chapter is on “The Opportunity of the 
Church.” In this chapter Professor Ellwood sums up 
his findings in the other parts of the discussion and sets 
out their implications. A few extracts from this chapter 
will indicate his standpoint and conclusions. For ex- 
ample: “The ministry of the church to the individual is 
incidental to its main work, which is that of the estab- 
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lishment of the kingdom of God among men. Like an 
army, the church will look after the health and welfare, 
physical and spiritual, of its members; but like an army, 
it will constantly remind its members that their indi- 
vidual welfare and comfort is not the chief end sought.” 
Again, “If the business of the church cannot be summed 
up as looking after the physical and spiritual welfare of 
its members, or even as educating them into Christian 
ideas and ideals, what then is its work? Plainly its 
final work, as we have so frequently said, is the social re- 
demption of mankind—the creation of a Christian 
world. But this means something more than a ministry 
to individuals as individuals. It means the transforma- 
tion of customs and institutions. It means the shaping 
of the policies and conduct of groups as well as of in- 
dividuals. Beyond the church’s mission of individual 
evangelism is the church’s mission of social evangelism. 
The subject of redemption is not the individual, but the 
world of individuals. How can the church undertake 
this larger work of social control to secure the social re- 
demption of mankind? Manifestly the church must 
undertake to deal not only with individuals, but with 
nuass movements and the forces that lie back of mass 
movements, which we vaguely call public sentiment, pub 
lic opinion and popular will. The church must under- 
take the work of creating conscience, a public conscience, 
upon the behavior of groups as well as of individuals. 
Not until the church is willing to grapple with this prob- 
lem, which we might call that of “Christian statesman- 
ship,” can it create a Christian world. © (The italics in 
this quotation are the author’s own. 

If we had space, it would be interesting to compare 
this extract with the deliverance made by the United 
Lutheran Church at the recent Buffalo Convention on 
the same general subject in the statement of its reasons 
for not being able to tie up organically with the Federal 
Council. The agreement is certainly very striking. 

Here is another paragraph with which Lutherans 
would have little difficulty in agreeing. Speaking of the 
educational work of the church, both of individuals and 
of the membership groups and even the masses of men 
outside of the church, the author continues: “Before 
leaving this topic we cannot but remark that there would 
be little or no need for emotional revivals to call the at- 
tention of men to the value of Christian living, if every 
child could be brought up in the church and given Chris- 
tian ideals of life to start with. Under such circum- 
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stances there would be no need of those emotional 
crises which we have come to associate with the very 
word conversion.” Such conversions, psychology shows, 
are unnecessary in the proper development of the moral 
and religious life, are largely a waste of energy, and 
often ineffective for the production of true Christian 
living.” 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


A Travel Book for Juniors. By Helen Patten Hanson. 
The Abingdon Press, New York. 12mo. 258 pages. 
Price $1.25. 


This is another delightful addition to “The Abingdon 
Religious Education Texts,” for use in week-day schools 
of religious education. As indicated in the title, it is 
intended for use with the younger pupils. In a most 
interesting way it tells the story of a trip to and through 
the Holy Land by a bright and observant boy who saw 
a multitude of things that would interest any boy. A 
vast deal of information is woven in about the various 
sacred places visited, and the Bible stories connected 
with them are recalled in a way that makes them very 
real and live, as though the incidents had just occurred 
yesterday. There are a number of maps, and a great 
many very beautiful illustrations. A book that will ir- 
resistibly attract and interest children, and many 
grown-ups as well. It would be a good book for Sunday 
School teachers to have at hand just now when we are 
studying the Gospel of Luke. To stimulate interest and 
inquiry each chapter is followed by a number of sug- 
gestions of “Things to Find Out.” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


PRACTICAL CHURCH WORK. 


The Active Church Member: A Brief Biblical Manual 
Offered for His Instruction and Guidance. By R. C. 
H. Lenski. The Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, 
QYhio. 24mo. 206 pages. Price $1.25. 
cn one of the January numbers of THE LUTHERAN a 

subscriber protests in the department of “Open Letters” 

against the common criticism of church members on the 
ground that they are unwilling to engage in “real service 
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of a spiritual or uplifting nature,’ and declares that 
there are many who would be glad to engage in such 
work “if they only knew how to go about it and had lead- 
ers to train them for it.” The writer concludes the pro- 
test by saying, “Tell us what to do and how to do it, 
and then see whether we are indifferent.” There is no 
doubt much justice in this protest. This manual of Pro- 
fessor Lenski’s is intended to do just what is here asked, 
tell the members of the church how to become active 
workers in the church. It should have a wide circula- 
tion. It explains the organization of the church, and the 
obligations of the members, and the methods by which 
they can meet their obligations. 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


SERMONS. 


When Jesus Wrote on the Ground. By Edgar DeWitt 
Jones, D.D. George H. Doran Company, New York. 
12mo. 234 pages. Price $1.50 net. 


Preachers and all others who like to read a good ser- 
mon now and then owe a debt of gratitude to the George 
H. Doran Company for the series of fine volumes of ser- 
mons they are publishing. It is only a few months since 
they put out the volume by Dr. Norwood the brilliant 
pastor of the City Temple in London. Now there follows 
almost immediately this volume from the pen of one of 
our best American preachers. At least so we must clas- 
sify him if we are to judge by the sermons in this vol- 
ume. There are seventeen of them, and the title of the 
second gives title to the volume. It is also one of the 
most interesting of the series. Some other titles are 
“The Towel and the Basin,” “A God Who Will not Let 
Us Go,” “The Ladder of Prayer,” “The Church in Thy 
House,” and “The Peace that Christ Gives.” ete. In all 
the sermons the thought is fresh and virile. The style 
is marked by clearness and force and a fine literary 
grace that is charming. The sermons seem to us to bea 
most happy combination of the more sustained and lofty 
style of thought and expression that marked the best 
preaching of a half century ago, and the more free and 
conversational style that is so generally affected today, 
and which so frequently degenerates into empty and 
vapid twaddle. 

Dr. Jones is the “Minister of the Central Christian 
Church of Detroit,” and the editor of “The Christian 
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Century,” has written a very interesting and apprecia- 
tive introduction to this volume in the course of which 
he says, “In the preaching of Edgar DeWitt Jones the 
central secret is the preacher himself. Readers of these 
sermons who do not personally know Dr. Jones will find 
here grace and charm of expression, vitality of convic- 
tion, and unusual skill in homiletical craftmanship,” all 
of which we can heartily endorse. 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


A Little Book of Sermons. By Lynn Harold Hough. 
The Abingdon Press, New York City. 12mo. 173 
pages. 


All of Dr. Hough’s books, of which he has now pub- 
lished more than a dozen, are fresh, interesting, stimu- 
lating. This latest volume of his sermons is no excep- 
tion. It contains twelve sermons, preached on various 
occasions and in various places, a majority of them to 
his own congregation, the Central Methodist Episcopal 
in Detroit, Mich., others in the Carr’s Lane Congrega- 
tional Church, Birmingham. England, the City Temple, 
London, the Sage Chapel at Cornell University, etc. Some 
of the most striking titles are, “The Man of the Hour,” 
“The Renaissance of Religion,” “Increasing the Value of 
the World,” “The Ministry of the Mystic,” “The Great 
Companion.” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


The Cross and the Garden. By Rev. F. W. Norwood, D. 
D., Minister at the City Temple, London. George H. 
Doran Company, New York City. 12mo. 189 pages. 
Price $1.50 net. 


From among the great number of chaplains serving 
with the British troops during the World War at least 
two have become prominent since the war as popular 
preachers in London pulpits. One of these is the Rev. 
G. A. Studdert Kennedy. The other one is Dr. Norwood, 
the author of this volume of sermons. While these men 
differ widely in their personality and in their method of 
presenting the truth, both are unique and possessed of 
unusual gifts. Dr. Norwood became quite well known in 
this country during the past summer by reason of the fact 
that he was exchange preacher for three months in the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church of New York City, while 
Dr. Jefferson took his place in the City Temple pulpit in 
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London. During his sojourn in America he delivered 
many addresses also in various cities and always with 
great acceptance to his hearers. 

These facts assure a cordial welcome to this first vol- 
ume of his sermons. There are sixteen of them, the title 
of the first one being the same as the title of the book. 
Some of the other titles are “The Fundamental Sacri- 
fice,” “The Incomplete Passion,” “The Credulity of In- 
credulity,” “Going Beyond Jesus,” “How Faith Grows,” 
“Things That Work Together,” etc. In the main the 
sermons are simple and direct, but they are tremen- 
dously human and therefore tremendously appealing. 
They are earnest and evangelical. Everywhere the 
Christ is exalted as the Son of God, the Saviour of sinners 
and the Redeemer of the world. On nearly every page 
there are flashes of thought and gems of expression 
which rivet the attention and fasten themselves in the 
mind not easily to be forgotten, such as this from the 
sermon on “The Three Crosses,” “The world knows that 
though there were three crosses they who hung upon 
them were not the same, and this one in the middle was 
luminous with God. This one in the middle had the ages 
in His hand, the central cross was magnetic, it was to 
attract the world, hold the world, save the world.” 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


FICTION. 


In Naaman’s House. By Marian MacLean Finney. The 
Abingdon Press, New York. 12mo. 295 pages. Price 
$1.75 net. 


As the title indicates this interesting story is woven 
around the history of the healing of Naaman, the leper, 
as it is told in the Bible. The chief character is of 
course Naaman himself, but the heroine in whose 
strange experiences of love and adventure the interest of 
the reader centers is the captive Jewish maid who first 
directed the attention of the great Syrian general to the 
prophet in Israel. The story is full of color and makes 
the people of that far away land and distant past live 
again in the imagination. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 





